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PHILADELPHIA: 


THE SOUL MIRROR. 


BY FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was ten o’clock; the lights and the ladies 
were trimmed for the ball; the band and the : 
belles were ready to strike up, and young Ru- 
dolph Werner stood near the door watching the : 
brilliant and beautiful creatures as they glided ‘ 
,in on the arm of parent, brother or friend, till his 
heart was in a whirl, waltzing away to the tune 
of ‘‘Love’s Young Dream,” as if it never would | 
stop. The belle, why they are ail belles. Every ; 
new face was naturally or artificially radiant— 
with purity or pearl-powder—with rapture or 
rouge, and how could he tell the difference—he, 
an unsophisticated student, who had never heard 
of white paint, and would as soon ‘‘doubt that 
the stars are fire,’”? as dream that the graceful, 
golden tress which kissed the swan-white neck 
of Araminta Martin, was but a transient guest 
‘*far from its native home exiled.” 


rosy lips in the most dulcet of tones, ‘‘ you must 
allow me to admire your beautiful dress. 
do look sweetly to-night. Forgive my frankness, 
I cannot help telling you so.” It was Araminta 


who spoke—Miss Brown simpered with delight, : 


and Rudolph gave up his heart without a struggle. ! 


uch a voice—such a mouth—and such an en- 


gchanting softness of manner—what a kind, frank « 
#irit must*be hers. Poor Rudolph, five minutes | 


afterward he heard the same low and tender tones 
again. ‘‘Do look at Miss Brown Mr. White, old 


pity some friend will not tell her to cover her 
thin, freckled neck. I wish I knew her well 
enough to advise, I would not permit her to 
make herself so very ridfculous. It is too bad 
poor thing, isn’t it?” °. 

Rudolph involuntarily shyt his eyes and would 
have stopped his ears, but for the, awkwardness 
of the movement necessary to*such a result. 
Gradually as he listened to thé conversation 
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around him, and watched more closely the faces 
he admired, he began to awake from his dream 
of woman’s perfection, and sighed as he did 
so. He now noticed, for the first time, a quiet 
girl who stood near, without any of the dazzling 
attractions of the fashionable women around him, 


‘ but distinguished from them by the freshness, sim- 


plicity and unconscious grace of extreme youth 
and innocence. Rudolph gazed at her for some 
time, but said to himself as he turned away— 
‘*She too, lovely as she looks, is probably heart- 
less and insincere like the rest. I will go back 
to my books and my ideal.” As he spoke he 
sauntered into an unoccupied apartment leading 
to the supper-room, and threw himself fatigued 
upon a sofa. He lay for some time dreamily 
gazing upon a large, old-fashioned, quaint-look- 


‘ing mirror, the silver frame of which, on one 
' side, was supported by a beautiful marble figure 


holding a lamp, which threw a clear, brilliant 
light upon the glass. As he gazed he heard the 
rustling of silks and fans, the murmur of voices 
; at the door, and looking round observed that the 


‘ company were passing through to the supper- 
‘*My dear Miss Brown,’”? murmured a pair of ; 


room. Araminta was tripping in on the arm of 
an officer, bending her blue eyes to the ground 
with the pretgjist air of timidity imaginable. 
infpatiently away, and again 
n the mirror, just as Araminta 
raised hers t 
the reflection of her exquisite form. , Rudolph 
started ig qmazement and dismay. The image 


steal a self-approving glance at 


in the glalé was that of a shadowy spirit—its 
wings drooping heavily,,ruffled and dim—its eyes 
gleaming with malice, envy and worldly pride, 


‘ while a sneer distorted its thin and pallid lips. 
as she is, to dress in that childish style—what a : 


For an instant the apparition gleamed in the 
‘ magic mirror and was gone. But the next mo- 
‘ mentgupborne on wings of light, its angelic face 
beaming and glowing with love, purity and truth, 
‘ a shape of heavenly loveliness flitted acioss the 
¢ glass. With a prophetic throb at his heart, Ru- 
‘ dolph turned again and saw the modest and 
youthful maiden whom he had noticed just 
: before leaving the ball-room, and as he followed 


‘her with his eyes through the door, he thought 
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the marble figure bent toward her with a benign 
smile on its beautiful features. 

But a hand at that moment was laid upon his 
shoulder, and the beautiful voice of his host was 
heard, exclaiming—‘‘asleep, Rudolph! What 
are you dreaming about? Why don’t you follow 
the ladies to supper?’”’? He rubbed his eyes—was 
it indeed a dream. The mirror was still there; 
but he did not dare to look in it as he passed. 

‘Come, Rudolph,” said his host, as he ap- 
proached the table, ‘“‘take this seat between my 
niece and me, and let me introduce you to each 
other—Miss Lucy Courtland, Mr. Werner.” 

If our hero and his interesting neighbor had 
not exactly “the feast of reason,”’ they shared at 
least ‘‘the flow of soul;” for they were friends in 
ten minutes, and before the fourth course was 
removed, had confided to each other all their pet 
plans and most profound secrets. Some writer 
has said, ‘it is the peculiar charm of frankness 
that it calls mind in contact with mind, and does 
the work of years.’ And Rudolph and Julia, 
(as their mammas and elder sisters called them,) 
were both as artless and candid as children; for 
neither of them had been long enough in what is 
called the gay world to learn that early lesson of 
its votaries, how to hide with a dazzling smile 
the involuntary tear, and to veil with light and 
careless words the deep emotions of the heart. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Pair as a being of heavenly birth, 
But loving and loved as a child of the earth.” 


Ir Lucy Courtland did not shine the ‘‘star of 
stars’ at the festival, she was the ‘flower of 
flowers” at home; and as Rudolph became more 
acquainted with her, he caught many a glimpse 
of the beautiful vision Which had been once re- 
flected in the soul mirror 

Lucy had a fidgetty father—a mancuvring 
mother—a selfish sister, and a bear of a brother. 
Yet she moved above the discord like a haleyon 
on the deep, and calmed the troubled waves and 
smoothed, ‘‘the raven down of darkness till it 
smiled.” : 

“Lucy,” said her father, ‘‘don’t be eternally 
reading that éonfounded poetry !—Can’t you find 
something sensible, child?” 

Lucy laid down her book and took up the 
newspaper. ‘Shall I read you the deaths and 
marriages, father?’ she asked, with an arch 
smile dimpling her delicate cheek, and playing 
stealthily through her long, drooped lashes. 

‘* Yes, and the marine intelligence too, Lucy— 
there’s a good girl.” 

And Lucy read her father to sleep. 

‘‘Lu!” said her sister Helen, ‘“‘ why can’t you 
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let me wear that bird to-night? You have so 
much hair you don’t need any ornament in it.” 

And Lucy cheerfully took the golden humming 
bird, with diamond crest and emerald wings, from 
the rich, dark braids in which it nestled, and with 
which it contrasted so beautifully, like ‘‘a star in 
the midnight heaven,” and placed it with her own 
gentle hands in the scanty, red locks of her sister. 

‘‘Lulu,” said Mrs. Courtland in her blandest 
tone, ‘‘if that young Werner presumes to ask you 
to dance to-night, you will certainly refuse—will 
you not, my love?” 

The tears trenibled in Lulu’s dark blue eyes as 
she murmured, 

‘Yes, mamma.” 

‘*Luce!”’ said the bear, ‘‘do leave off squalling 
that stupid love-song, and sing something worth 
hearing—can’t you? Sing the ‘Rover’s Barca- 
rolle.’”” 

And Luce stopped short in the very first line 
of ‘**Teach, oh! Teach me to Forget!” and sang 
in her best bravo style. 


“THE ROVER’S BARCAROLLE.”’ 


How gaily o’er the waters stole 

The Rover’s ringing barcarolle, 

While every wave that sparkled round 

Seemed dancing to the joyous sound! 
Give her sail to the breeze and her prow to the wave! 
Though she toss like a toy, still the tempest we’ll brave, 
And the wilder the wind is the greater our glee; 
For danger is dear to the “‘ Rover at sea!” 

Yes! softly o’er the waters stole 

The Rover’s ringing barcarolle, 

While every wave that sparkled round 

Seemed dancing to the joyous sound! 
Oh! well have we named her the Cygnet, my boy! 
For she breasts the wild waves like a bird in ber joy, 
With her white wings unfurled, full of grace and of glee, 
She glides in her glory—a queen on the sea! 

Still faintly o’er the waters stole 

The Rover’s ringing barcarolle, 

While every sunlit wave around 

Seemed dancing to the joyous sound! 
Look—look! ’tis a sail! ’tis a foe! and in chase! 
Hurra! let them come! all their fury we’ll face. 
Let our flag wave defiance!—the flag of the free! 
For our swift-winged ‘‘ Cygnet” is queen of the sea! 


«Luce, you’re a real, good girl—if you’ll look 
on your dressing-table, yon’ll find some wild 
flowers, which I picked for you this afternoon.” 
The bear was a lamb to Lucy! 


CHAPTER Ill. 


On! gaily fled the laughing hours, 
For Love, with fettered wings, in play, 
Was pelting them with fragrant flowers, 
And singing, ‘Still delay !"? a 


‘You are looking at the magic mirror, Rudeli,” 
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said Lucy—‘‘ would you like to hear the legend 
connected with it?” 

‘Yes, Lulu.” 

Miss Courtland was passing a week with her 
uncle, who had persuaded his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Courtland, to consent to the betrothal of the lovers 
in consideration of his having procured a lucrative 
office for his young friend, Werner. 

“ Yes, Lulu.” 

‘* Well, then—if you'll promise not to twist my 
hair out of curl any more, [’Il tell it you. Do you 
promise?” 

“Yes, Lulu.” 

‘“‘Then why don’t you leave it at once?” 

‘‘ Because it won’t come out of curl if I do twist 
it. Don’t you see how tenderly it twines of its 
own ‘sweet accord’ round my fingers? How 
much expression there is in hair!—no one, with 
a hard or cold heart, ever has tresses of this soft, 
yielding, flexible quality that yours has, darling. 
But tell me the legend, sweet one.” 
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THE LEGEND OF THE MIRROR. 


‘Once upon a time, about a century ago, there 
lived a proud and beautiful lady, an ancestress of 
mine, whose name was Isabel Courtland. From 
childhood Isabel’s greatest delight had been to 
gaze in the great mirror which hung in her cham- 
ber. Her soft, dark hair, changeful as the wing 
of the golden pheasant, her rich, gazelle-like eyes, 
her lovely mouth and perfectly rounded form were 
all flatteringly reflected in the glass, and made 
in it, as she thought, the prettiest picture in the 
world. She was never tired of looking at it. But 
while her person grew in beauty and in grace, 
Tsabel forgot that she had a mind and heart to 
take care of. To lace the slipper on her dainty 
foot—to zone with graceful care her robe—to 
braid her hair with gold and gems:—these were 
her dearest employments, and thus she grew to 
womanhood, selfish, high-tempered, wilful, way- 
ward and vain. 

‘‘Isabel’s superb beauty procured her many 
suitors; but weary at last of her caprices and 
her haughty bearing, one after another retired, 
till only Percy Howard, the noblest of them all, 
remained; and him she loved with an ardent 
devotion which her inordinate pride would not 
allow her to betray. 

‘« Percy returned her love, and had set his heart 
upon ‘taming the shrew;’ but the shrew would 
not be tamed, at least by him. 

‘‘Tsabel often saw, or fancied she saw, behind 
her image in the mirror, two dim, unearthly 
shapes, perhaps her good and evil angels; for 
one was fair, benign and lovely, the other dark 
and lowering—and she noticed that when she 
approached the glass in an angry mood of mind, 
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the bright one retreated with a sorrowful pity 
in her earnest face, and gradually faded in the 
distance, while the dark and threatening one bent 
forward as if to embrace her. ‘On the contrary 
when her better nature prevailed, the fair spirit 
looked on her with loving, smiling eyes, and bent 
caressingly above her image in the mirror. 

‘*One day, when she had had a quarrel with her 
lover, in which she had wantonly wronged his 
generous heart, she threw herself grieved and 
penitent upon a sofa, fronting the glass, and ex- 
claimed with tears—“ It is thou, beguiling mirror, 
that has been the evil of my life! It is thou that 
hast nourished with thy flattery the pride which 
is my curse. Oh! for a glass that would reflect 
the soul, that I might see myself as I am. But 
thou, at least, false friend, shall deceive me no 
more—no longer shalt thou minister to the sinful 
feelings which I have too long indulged.” 

‘She rose with a calm and high resolve on her 
beautiful brow, and taking a heavily bound missal 
from the table, deliberately dashed the plate to 
pieces: and forth through the empty frame step- 
ped the good spirit, arrayed in garments of celes- 
tial light, and beaming with angelic loveliness 
and grace. In her arms she bore a glass which 
she placed before the wondering girl, and thus 
she spoke— 

‘*¢ Maiden! thy wish is answered. Behold the 
mirror of the soul!’ and Isabel looked and saw 
her soul's image in the glass, and bitterly she 
Wept to see how dim was the light on its down- 
cast face, and how feeble the wave of its faint, 
yet fluttering wings. But she thanked the kind, 
guardian angel for her gift, and day after day she 
consulted her new treasure, and found the image 
slowly assuming a fairer, purer and lovelier shape. 
The wings grew bright and waved with a freer 
and lighter play, and th® softened éyes looked 
up with a frank and grateful smile—for Isabel 
was gradually subduing her wayward temper and 
becoming gentle and generous and affectionate. 

‘Percy Howard watched her with wonder and 
delight, and at last wom from her the secret of 
the magic mirror. It was he who caused.the 
beautiful marble figure of Truth, with her lamp, 
to be sculptured, and to support the silver frame, 
and on her wedding day he led hig lovely bride 
toward it, and bade her see how fairer far ‘than 
any mortal mixture of earth’s mould’ was the 
‘divinity within’? when once allowed to have 
free play, unclouded by the petty cares and vain 
desires of a selfish and worldly life. 

‘“*T have finished and you will laugh at my idle 
legend, love; but of this I am certain—the mirror 
is more than true. It must be enchanted in some 
way; for it exaggerates all the deceptions with 
which art would conceal the defeets of nature or 
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the ravages of Time, so ludicrously that many of ; 
our friends involuntarily shudder and turn away 
whenever they are obliged to pass it.” 

“Lulu!” said Rudolph, drawing her closer to ; 
his heart, and imprinting a kiss upon her ona | 
forehead, ‘‘you have inherited more than the ; 
looking-glass from your ancestors. Her beauty ; 
and her virtue are yours; but let me be your soul 
mirror, darling!—will you not? J will promise 
to be faithful in my reflections and true to my 
trust—and I too shall grow pure in time ‘by 
being purely shone upon.’” 


WINTER IN THE WOODS. 
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BY ELIZA S. 


On! Winter, in thy bitterness! 
A deep and awful roar, 

Like the battle-blast of surges 
As they boom upon the shore, 


Now swells within the forest, 
And hurries through the glade, 
Along the sheet of glitteging snow 
That Winter’s breath has made. 


The giant lords—how changed! how changed! 
Sad tears shall mark their doom; 

Oh! if I could but call them back 
Their glorious summer storm! 


And if the flowers might wake to birth 


How gladly would I linger here 
Within the chilling air! 


The snow-wreath of New England! 
Strange visitor of earth— 

I’ve mourned to see my cottage home 
Grown dreary at thy birth; 


To see the earth wrapped all in gloom, 
The path-way drifting high, 

The streamlet hushed, or hoarse and chill; 
And cold the wintry sky. 


To watch the blasted flowers go down 
Upon the storm-god’s breath 

Deep buried in the shining snow— 
Their winding sheet of death. 


The whole broad earth so desolate— 
The forest but a tomb; 

Where shrieking winds and howling blasts 
Lurk in their wildest gloom! 


3 
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By the murmur of my prayer; 
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That glorious Paradise of earth! 
I cannot linger here, 

Where not a single bird or flower 
The solitude may cheer. 





Adieu, until the Spring’s soft breath 
Has burst this iron chain; 

Till birds and flowers come back, and then 
I'll come to thee again! 
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JOURNAL OF AUTUMNAL SNOWS. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Monpay, October 23d, 1843. 


Snow! snow!—Who could have expected such 
a guest in this very autumn prime? The sun, 
too, at early morning, was shining so gloriously. 
The trees look amazed in their robes of crimson 
and umbered brown, like a bevy of dowagers in 
court-dresses, suddenly checked on their route 
palace-ward. + Especially are the flower-people 


struck with consternation. The roses seem 


‘ mightily indignant with their boscms full of 


snow-flakes, and redden to a wrath-glow— 
while the verbenas, encircled with violets, bend 
meekly to the strange infliction, partaking less 
of the chilling shower, for dwelling in so humble 
a spot, swb rosa. The buxom marigold uplifteth 
her bronzed cheek as if to say, ‘‘I’Il make the 
best of it;’’ but the aristocratic dahlias curb their 
chins in displeasure. Well, this is truly a repub- 
lican climate of ours, my ladies. It respecteth 
neither the high-sounding titles of dutchess and 
countess, nog the royalty of queens. Crowns 
and coronets are at a discount in this pilgrim- 
planted land, and the snow settleth as saucily 
upon them as upon the unbrunetted cottager. 

Yonder, ensconced in a snug recess, are two 
hydrangas,-with their broad, purple and pink 
faces bending toward each other like a pair of 
rustic lovers in a téte-a-téte. How aghast they 
look when the snow discovers and parts them. 
That tiny lakelet at their side, which shone like 
a mirror in the morning ray, how it swallows 
the chill morsels with a dim and sullen face. 
Up come the gold and silver fishes, their smart 
liveries powdered with the insinuating flakes. 
Keep your gills close, my gay piscatorials, and 
don’t nibble at those floating nodules, mistaking 
them for crumbs of Naples biscnit. In the same 
nook is a prim-bush badly pruned, reaching forth 
its angular arms and claw-shaped fingers to gather 
allitcan. Methinks it must be of the miser genuis. 
Friend Prim, dreamest thou that thou hast gotten 
gold? Well, make the most of thy cold handfuls. 
Peradventure, it may last as long as the winged 
riches in which some of thy betters trust. 

While the beauties of the garden bear the re- 
buke as best they may, lo! there passeth by a 
blighted bud of our own higher nature. A fair 
infant, with its funeral train, goeth from cradle 
to grave. They divide the snow-wreaths to lay 
it down by the side of its young mother. Thou 
canst nestle no more into her bosom, poor babe, 
it is marble cold. She stretcheth forth no fond 
arm to welcome and enfold thee. Only a few 
times didst thou gaze upon her ere she was 
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heaven, and flow on, as the river of life, an 
eternal stream? 


‘Oh, when the mother meets on high 
The babe she left in its infancy— 
Is there not then, for all her fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 
For all her sorrows, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight?” 


Tvurespay, November 7th. 


Well done, Mr. Saggitarius! Thou has brought 
us a pleasant gift, notwithstanding thy belligerent 
propensities and thy skill in archery; ‘snow-flakes 
falling as gracefully and quietly as the slumbers } 
of innocence. This is better than to take aim at ; 
us with thy frosty arrows, and smite us with ; 
ague-fits. 

The birds, however, are mightily discomposed. 
Convening in a noisy congress, they clamor for im- 
mediate emigration. Hundreds of orators mount 
the rostrum, fluttering, vociferating, retreating 
and returning to the charge; more speakers than 
hearers. How the black-birds chagter and gesti- 
culate, and what troops of swallows besiege yon- 
der old church steeple. My eloquent gentry I 
counsel you forthwith to commence your journey, 








for as the old proverb saith, ‘‘ great cry and littie 
wool,” so your shouting and Babel-like discus- 


sion helpeth not forward your weary flight. The 
domestic fowls congregate and look grave. The 
chicklings of the last summer, who have never 
before seen snow, dip their bills in it with a re- $ 
markable solemnity, analyzing it perchance like 
chemists. The young house-cat, who in common 
with the feline family, dislikes wet feet, steps ; 
into the new element and draws back—steps } 
and draws back again, then with long leaps | 


gains the shelter of the kitchen threshold, and ; 
applies a soothing lip to her mal-treated paws. 


But what exultation among the boys, who, 
rushing from school, first behold it. How it 
clings with a hurried, wax-like tenacity to their 
caps and shoulders, for their careful mothers toc 
brush off when they reach home. With what 
zeal they gather and hurl it at each other, the 
merry urchins. How exciting are the sports of 
winter. They suit well the warm, quick-flowing 
blood of the young. Often have I watched the 
throngs of Boston school-boys coursing with un- 
mixed delight down their noble common, and 
rejoiced in their joy, and thought those law- 
givers were wise who protected the happiness 
of children. 





Wennespay, November 20th. 


The beautiful Indian summer which our poor 
1* 


$ England farm-house. 


‘ stole to ua, betweens the storms, totching the 


faded leaf with its early hues, and the skies with 
their most blessed azure, kindling up the scarlet 
of the woodbine and of the hardy rose, and whis- 
pering to our hearts of the patience that should 
arm them for the coming winter. It wrapped 
the distant landscape in soft mists of enchantment 
like a dream of Paradise. Then it shrouded its 
beautiful head and vanished, while the snows of 
to-day made haste to whiten its tressel as it de- 
parted. 
Tuurspay, November 30th. 

A little snow this morning, a few hoarse threats 
of the wind, and then the clouds relented. They 
could not decide on the cruelty of casting a dark 
shadow over the New England festival. For this 
is the annual thanksgiving set apart by our fathers 
amid the hardships of their colonial existenee, the 
scant harvest, the rude hovel, the Indian ambush 
and arrow-shaft, 


‘When they shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer.” 


No, the snows will not blot out the joy of the 
child preparing to return to its home from a dis- 
tant school, perhaps from service, to swell for a 
brief season the loved group around the hearth- 
stone. See, there comes in the flying stage-coach 
the young collegian, eager to display new stories 
of knowledge to his wondering sisters, while the 
hardened hand of the apprentice grasps joyfully 
that of his mother. 

A simple carriage stops at the door of a New 
She, who was a bride at 
the last anniversary, descends. With her hus- 
band she enters the home of her birth. What 
does she bring with her? What has she so cun- 
ningly concealed under her warm mantle? A 
little rose-bud with a beating heart. How its 
clear blue eyes expand with wonder as the young 
ones, proud of their new titles of uncle and aunt, 
unsheath it from the convolutions of soft blankets 
like a kernel-shell, covering its face with kisses. 
The young father regards the group with raptu- 
rous delight bending on her who has led him to 
the climax of his joys, that ardent spirit-smile 
which effaces every care. The happy grand- 
parents welcome this new scion of their house, 
yet remembering the transitory nature of all 
earthly joys, chastise their leaping hearts to a 
sedate gravity, and encircled by all their loved 
ones, invoke Heaven’s blessing on the laden board. 
Seated according to their seniority, they address 
themselves with right good-will to the discussion 
of its many viands. Justice must be done to the 
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huge turkey and the chickens which they have 
themselves reared; the puddings and pies must 
be tasted, in whose composition the mother has 
so long excelled; neither must the, multifarious 
tarts be neglected, on which the young sisters 
have staked their culinary fame—nor the fruits 
or nuts, for which the little brothers have adven- 
tured themselves amid the slender branches of 
the pear and apple, and filled their fingers with 
sharp chesnut-burs in the autumn holidays. 





THE WATER LILIES. 
BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN. 


‘* ALLow me to direct your attention to the 
piece, which, of all others here, has made the 
greatest impression of my fancy,” said one of a 
party who were loitering near me in a gallery of 
paintings, which had been lately opened to the 


public; ‘‘ that little picture, 


But, see, yonder is a pensive stranger shunning 3 ‘ Apart 


the throng in the street, and striving to disguise, 
with a faint smile, that homesickness which drinks 
up the springs of being—the spot of his nativity 
is far away. No fond eyes gaze upon him. No 
friendly hand beckons him in to partake of the 
hospitable repast. Send thou and gather him as 
a sheaf into thy garner. Cheer his lone heart 





3 From the dull jargon of the canvass matt,’ 


appears to me the gem of the whole collection.” 
3 The judgment of the stranger, for so he was 
to me, was duly honored, and after he, with his 
} friends, had moved onward, I took their place 
before the object of their commendation. 

; The design of the picture was very simple, yet 


with the incense of thy fire-side charities. So’ if the aim of the artist had been to delight the 


shall his gratitude descend into the depths of thine 
own spirit, drying its secret tears like a sunbeam. 

Oh, ever at this festival, and at the more sacred 
one of our dear Lord’s nativity, forget not the 
forgotten, the forsaken, or the poor. For thine 
own feast shall be sweeter if thou hast sent 
portions unto the needy, and if the stranger or 
the orphan sitteth with thee around thy board, 
gladdened by thy hospitality. 





MUSIC. 
BY JANE T. BRADFORD. 

How sweetly ’round the breath of music swells 

In liquid notes, to charm each list’ning ear, 
Now gay and glad, a pleasing tale it tells, 

Which youthful hearts must ever love to hear; 
And now the tone is softly changing near— 

And sadd’ning notes are mingled in the strain, 
Yet still that tone to ev’ry heart is dear. 

For ah, it speaks of hours devoid of pain, 
Which bore those beauteous flogirs too bright to bloom 

again. 

Since childhood’s morn and boyhood’s laughing hour, 

Sweet music claimed o’er me a potent spell, 
I knew its gentle and soul-soothing pow’r 

On hill and plain—and by each glassy dell 
Where some soft rivulet with mildest swell 

Leaped o’er the mimic rocks with cheerful sound— 
With nature’s music that we love so well— 

Waking a solemn, pleasing, echo sound, 
Bidding the gladdened heart with rapture full to bound. 
And now in later, and more thoughtful years, 

When cares oppress, and sorrows rive the heart, 
Soft music owns the pow’r to banish tears, 

To soothe and heal the most malignant smart, 
And genial balm and comfort to impart. 

What though the notes be sad, they banish woe, 
They come to bid the grosser cares depart— 

And though they cause the silent tears to flow, 
The soothing beams of bliss midst sorrow’s gloom hey 

throw. 
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; imagination by a personification of girlhood in its 
utmost grace, purity and joyousness, few would 

have been disposed to deny him the meed of suc- 
‘cess. Iwasa single figure of exquisite, though 
¢ immature proportions, bending over a streain and 
hooking, with a dead bough, a tuft of flowers 
which floated upon its placid surface. Her atti- 
; tude, as she stood poised by one slender foot upon 
the mossy crown of a stone which rose a little 

above the water, and supported by a rounded 
S and snow-white arm thrown over a projecting 
limb of an old willow, was almost too beautifully 
zrial for nature; yet her face, with its soft though 
merry eyes, its dimpled cheeks, even the wild, 
shining ringlets which garlanded her head, and 
swung unfijleted upon her shoulders, seemed 
; familiar to my eye, and I turned to my cata- 
logue. ‘*No. 49—The Water-lilies,” it was re- 
3 gistered, and the whole history of the picture was 
$ re-called to my memory. 

We prided ourselves on being a very intellec- 
tual community, we people of N. We had 
our lycenms and libragjes and reading associations 
and debating clubs, and there was scarcely ever 
an evening party at which we did not talk critical 
matter enough about Byron aud Bulwer and Car- 
lyle and Miss Martineau, to have filled a Quar- 
terly Review. We were, therefore, the very 
persons to learn, with a sensation, of the arrival 
among us of a real dona fide genius, a celebrated 
artist, who had studied in Italy, and sold pictures 
for hatsful of guineas to English noblemen, and a 
contribution from whose pencil had been heralded, 
months beforehand, in types ornamented to un- 
readability on the covers of our most peerless 
American magazines. We might have called a 
meeting and tendered him a ball or dinner, if 
such proceedings had not been rendered vulgar 
by the precedence of our rival lionizers of the 
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cities, but as that had been the case we contented 
ourselves with offering him all the services and 
hospitalities possible. Mr. —+-, however—by 
what name shall I designate him?—it might be 
venturing rather too far to record his own patro- 
nymic, so bedight with laurels in connection with 
what may look like little passages of romance— 
Mr. Norwood, then, was either a very proud or a 
very shy man, for he showed little disposition to 
avail himself of our prodigal immunities. Indeed, 
after the first few days, it required some watching 
to find him in the village. He expressed himself 
charmed with the surrounding scenery, and spent ? 
whole days in the open air, filling his portfolio ; 
with views which he has since made famous. ; 

2 

; 





It may be supposed that we would not willingly ; 
have allowed our guest to depart without leaving 
behind him some memorial of his sojourn among } 
us. Part of his fame was that of a rarely truthful 
portrait painter, attested by many representations 
in that branch of his art of men and women whose ; 
distinction divided the value of his pictures with ; 
his own; and with us it had always been ay ende- 
mic to wish to have our lineaments immortalized, 
as might have been proven by every best parlor 
in town, containing half lengths of its master and ; 
mistress, and those sometimes of all their progeny. ; 
But we had an instinctive perception that the re- 
served and unconciliating artist would feel in no 
wise flatteréd by being requested to perpetuate 
the semblance of such as he might esteem mere 
combinations of flesh and blood, and none were 
willing to risk a repulse by offering themselves as 
subjects. 

At last, however, a happy idea was suggested. 
Our village boasted of many pretty girls, as what 
American village of the better class does not?— 
with delicate features, bright eyes and graceful 
forms; and it was decided that Mr. Norwood 
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should be solicited to select one from among 
them, whomsoever, in his infallible: taste, he 
might deem the most worthy of his labor, and 
represent her in whatever“costume or character 
he might prefer. The picture thus produced was 
to be paid for by subscription amiong the young 
men, and preserved as a permanent decoration of 
their library-room. 

The proposition was made to the painter, and 
though it was evident he would gladly have 
evaded it, yet, coming as it did from a number 
of persons who had shown him much courtesy, 
he felt himself under obligations to accede. 

Who would be the object of selection now 
became a theme of curious speculation among 
the gentlemen, and of nervous expectancy among 
the fair candidates. When and where the deci- 
sion was to be made were other questions. Mr. 
Norwood had been a regular attendant at church 





where our beauties most did congregate, but 
while there had always deported himself with 
so much soberness as never to be able to say on 
coming out, ‘‘I remarked a young lady in a pink, 
or blue or yellow bonnet,” whatever the case 
may have been—the venial impropriety of most 
strangers; and though he had received almost 
daily invitations to tea-parties and soirées, at 
which he might freely have observed ‘‘a brilliant 
assemblage of beauty,”’ yet upon such occasions 
he had always pleaded a previous engagement, 
or an unfortunate headache, which would deter 
him from the agreeable opportunity. We had 
good reason to apprehend that these constantly 
recurring impediments would have a fatal effect 
upon our project. 

To myself was accorded the credit—I was 
somewhat proud of it at the time—of devising 
the most feasible plan to draw him into’ the 


; charmed circle of our belledom. It was to get 


up a pic-nic for the purpose, and inveigle him to 
it by some ingenious means which I have for- 
gotten. Could that be effected we had no fears 
about the result, for who had not noticed how 
the social example of the forest leaves in their 
perpetual whispering to each other, and the in- 
fluence of the fresh air, and running water and 
the sunshine, the accessories usually sought for 
such fétes always exhilarate the shyest and un- 
bend the sternest to companionability—the young 
ladies, too, would show to the best advantage, for 
when were cheeks so rosy and eyes so sparkling, 
and steps so bounding as at a summer festival 
amid the balmy breezes of a woodland? The 
scheme was welcomed with acclamation. 

The place of our bivouac, at which, to his own 
surprise, the painter found himself introduced, 
was a little distance from the village, and the 
loveliest imaginable—the meeting point of two 
bright streams, oneyg@f which, in its rapid course, 
foamed among tall ¥. rocks and beneath cano- 
pies of entangled vines, while the other moved 
so gently between its banks of smooth, green 
sward, as seldom to break the reflection of the 
gigantic trees looking down upon its breast. 
Under other circumstances our fair companions 
would have sung and fluttered about as blythely 
as the birds whose retreat we were invading, but 
now, after all our pains, the affair threatened to 
prove a failure. Each in her anxiety that the 
fiat of immortalization should be in her favor, 
tried so very hard to look irresistible that it 
would have been strange if her object had not 
been defeated. One merry, giddy girl took the 
whim to appear sentimental, and in attempting 
a pensive reverie gazed so vacantly upon the 
water that her usually bright and winning face 
became dull and characterless. Another of large, 
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luxuriant growth, whose every motion was wont 
to be of wave-like slowness and ease, outraged 


by springing with unnatural agility from the 


this is only little Nelly Darlington, the child of 
our poor old school-master.” 


‘She is here only on sufferance,” I proceeded, 


’ 
$ 
her formation on an approach of Mr. Norwood, j ‘*Pshaw!” said the painter. 
3 
2 
3 
? 


ground to seize the hop-like blossoms of an iron: } ‘having been smuggled along by the only old 
wood tree, and crush them amidst her heavy { maid of the party, that ugly, benevolent looking 
curls. A third, who was lithe and slender as a ; woman, who.alone, during the whole afternoon, 
sylph, affected the imperial airs of a Juno. All ' you have honored with your conversation. The 
sorts of fancy expressions and attitudes were ‘ gentlemen, indeed, if they would take the trouble 
assumed, and instead of a band of sweet, loveable { to notice her rare beauty might not demur at your 
village girls, we had Graces and Dryads and Irises } judgment, but the ladies—though they might over- 
and Bacchantes so caricatured that the artist, who { look your slighting them—would never forgive 


. i Sar 


saw through it all, walked uneasily and awkwardly 
about, ashamed, for their own sakes, to look them 
in the face. 

‘‘Confound the girls!” thought I, ‘‘ who would 
have imagined that any occasion could have drawn 


them into such affectation, or that they could have ; 


kept as much vanity latent so long!” and at length, 


quite out of heart with the experiment, I stole off ; 


into the woods to rest my eyes after a contempla- 
tion of so many preposterous tableaux. 

I had gone quite beyond the echoes of the 
mingled voices of the company, when from the 


bank of the stream, a short distance in advance, ; 


I saw the painter cautiously signing me to join 
him. It had never before struck me that he 
might be considered a handsome man. He was 
of ordinary size, and never dressed with care, 
but now, with his fine dark hair pushed back 
from a forehead of uncommon fulness, his cheek 
flushed with excitement, and his large black eyes 


glowing with a strange look of inspiration, he > 


presented the very air and countenance which 
would have captivated any of the romantic bevy 
I had left. He was lifting aside a curtain of wild 
grape leaves which drooped from an oak upon 
a thicket of alders, and he pointed through the 
Opening to some object on the further side of the 
water. I followed the direction of his finger and 
beheld the original of that identical picture of the 
collection, a singularly beautiful little girl drawing 
to the bank a cluster of water-lilies. 

‘‘T have made my choice,” whispered Mr. Nor- 
wood; ‘‘ what think you of my subject?” 

‘‘Very pretty and graceful, but it won’t do,” I 
answered. 

‘© Won’t!—why not?” 


‘* Because the selection was to have been made } 
from our young ladies, and this pretty fairy being ‘ 


but fourteen or fifteen, is not, in feminine dialect, 
a ‘young lady.’ And, besides, even if by age she 
had a claim to the title, her position in society 
might deny it to her. You must know we have 
our aristocracy as well as our neighbors. The 
fair demoiselles you have treated so coldly are 
the daughters of members of congress, of clever 
lawyers and wealthy country gentlemen, while 





} your preferring her. So you’ll have to make 
‘ another choice.” 
‘“‘I’ll do as I please,” returned Mr. Norwood; 

; ‘I did not get into this difficulty through my own 
inclination, and like the giant-killer in the story, 
if I am not allowed to kill my giant in my own 
’ way, 1’ll not do it atall.” 
; I remonstrated with him further, but to no 
’ purpose, and begging me to make his excuses 
‘ to the company for not rejoining them, as well 
as to communicate his decision at a proper time, 
he continued his course up the stream. 

I acted accordingly, and announced his selec- 
: tion after our return to the village, and the young 
; men, though they were somewhat vexed about it, 
; concluded that rather than not have a picture they 
> would put up with a portrait even of the school- 
> master’s daughter. 
> Asa rose upon a heath, a shell upon a rock, a 
sparkle of foam upon a still pool, so isolated and 
unvalued had until now been little Nelly Dar- 
> lington. Without mother or sister cr brother, or 
; any one to care for her but her book-worm of a 
} father, she was shooting to maturity as untrained 
> as the wildest weed in the old garden, to whose 
> limits, her only restriction, her daily amusements 
> were confined. No one appeared to have re- 
“marked her extraordinary beauty, excepting, in- 
3 deed, the big boys of the school, who used to 
> shame her by calling her their ‘little sweet- 
; heart,” and to frighten her by holding her over 
the dripping, moss-grown well of the school-house 
yard in their efforts to extort kisses from her; yet 
; there was scarcely a lady in the land who might 
$ not have envied her some one of the perfections 
} which Nature, to no purpose, it seemed, had 
: lavished upon her. Where could be seen a skin 
of such mother-of-pearl tint and smoothness— 
where such a soft, sweet, rosy, dimpling mouth— 
such glossy, twining, purple-black curls—such 
; shy, laughing, startling eyes! But there had 
been no one to give her a hint of this, and 
when Mr. Norwood called to request permis- 
} sion. int her portrait, though she answered 
smilingly, ‘‘oh, yes,” exactly as she would have 
done if begged for all the wealth she claimed in 
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the world, her fruit and flowers, her fair hazel 
eyes dilated, and their long, thick lashes described 
wider and wider circles through wonder. 

The artist had scarcely taken leave, however, 
before she half regretted her compliance. To her 
a portrait had always seemed something grand 
and mysterious, which impression she had re- 
ceived from the importance attached to that of 
her grandmother, the most precious piece of 
furniture in the house, as she had been ‘tanght 
to regard it, not even excepting the old, plated 
branch-candlesticks. And how should she look 
in a portrait!—she had not even a silk dress to 
be taken in, and she cried heartily for several 
minutes about her unprovidedness. Then she 
concluded to have one of her mother’s altered 
for the occasion, but as the wardrobe of the de- 
ceased lady had lain untouched for at least ten 
years, that would have required time, and the 
painter was to come the very next morning. She 
was, therefore, obliged to rely upon her white 
muslin in all its homely simplicity. She devised, 
however, some additions with the object of in- 
vesting her appearance with more of the dignity 
suitable for preservation, and when Mr. Norwood 
arrived he could scarcely forbear from smiling 
at her studied costume and her demure counte- 
nance. 

She had drawn a pair of long, dark, old-fashioned 
kid gloves over her plump, white arms, and se- 
cured them with pins to the short sleeves of her 
gown; twisted the wild tendrils of her hair in 
a high, square comb, borrowed from the house- 
keeper, and concealed her whole bust under a 
large pelerine, stiffly starched and finely plaited, 
which she had obtained from the same quarter. 
But Mr. Norwood had too much tact not to know 
how to manage such a subject. He introduced 
to her notice a beautiful large spaniel his constant 
companion, which had followed him, and let it 
into an exhibition of its accomplishments, such 
as picking up a handkerchief, carrying a basket, 
and catching in its mouth light missiles thrown 
into the air. He then left her at liberty while he 
arranged his easel and canvass, and when ready 
for her, followed the guidance of her voice and 
the bark of the dog. She was under a group 
of trees in the garden, tossing up apples among 
the low branches, and laughing and clapping 
her hands with delight as her new play-fellow 
bounded after them, her cape and gloves lying 
tumbled on the grass, and the comb crushed to 
fragments beneath her feet. 

‘*Do not trouble yourself to adjust your dress,” 
said the painter; ‘‘I am prepared to go to work, 
and can sketch you very well as you are,” and 
dropping the curls which she was hastily gather- 
ing up, she attended him to the house, the same 





bright, buoyant, out-of-breath little romp that had 
first struck his fancy. 

I believe I have not said what a picturesque 
old place was the school-master’s abode—the 
Academy, as we called it. It was a spacious, 
irregular. structure, built of alternate black and 
red bricks, which, in its early days had served 
as a college edifice, but now was habitable only 
in the corner kept in repair for the purpose of 
Mr. Darlington. It was dismal enough, indeed, 
in winter, with its mildewed shutters flapping on 
their broken hinges, the wind whistling through 
the rocking cupola, whose rusty bell for years 
had wanted a clapper, and the tall old trees 
grinding their dry branches against the walls. 
But in summer it had attractions for the eye 
which time aided to increase rather than dimi- 
nish. It abounded in that richest luxury of sum- 
mer, thick, cool shade; the gray green moss lay 
upon its roof and porches in moist cushions, which 
looked as if they might have cured the hectic of 
the most fevered cheek ; the trumpet-flower veiled 
with its dark, glossy leaves all unsightly breaches 
and crevices, swinging in the air its scarlet horns, 
from which the bees and humming-birds were 
never frightened away; and clouds of swallows 
circled cheerily above and around the tall chim- 
neys, of which, by long possession, they held un- 
disputed right. 

No wonder then that Mr. Norwood often chose 
to seek an afternoon shelter here, from the dust 
and flies and noise of his hotel lodgings, even 
when he had no longer the excuse of employ- 
ment on the spot. Sometimes he might have 
been seen, quite alone, reclining on the long 
porch of one of the deserted wings, and occupied 
either with his own thoughts, or in watching the 
movements of little Nelly as she tied up her 
morning glory vines, which always in that cool, 
shady place, kept their flowers longer unwithered 
than anywhere else; or trimming her forest of 
hollyhocks, of which she was quite as proud as a 
fashionable belle could be of a conservatory of 
camellias; delighting quite as much to enume- 
rate such varieties as fringed straw-color, quilled 
purple and rose-edged white, as the other could 
to catalogue her costly collection, named after 
all the queens of history, and all the gems in their 
crowns. 

But oftener, after school hours, he took a seat 
on the portico of the little parlor to spend an 
hour in quiet conversation with Mr. Darlington, 
a placid, dreaming, gentle-hearted old man, who 
with his thin gray locks and stooping figure might 


} easily have been taken for the grandfather of the 


pretty creature to whom he stood in the relation 
of parent. He was, perhaps, the only denizen 
of the village entirely without fellowship. His 
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equals in years, with their heads full of ‘politics, 
money-making and family cares, had no time for 
the society of men who had lived among books 
alone, and it could hardly be expected that their 
juniors would find a congenial companion in one 
who had flogged them in their boyhood. To an 
intercourse with Mr. Norwood there was no such 
drawback. Deeply read, travelled, acquainted 
with life and manners in all their different 
phases, the painter was well pleased to meet 
with a man in whom were contrasted much 
speculative wisdom and true dignity of character 
with the most unworldly simplicity; who could 
oppose his opinions without undervaluing them, 
and appreciate his fame without questioning its 
desert. The extent ‘and accuracy of his informa- 
tion were such as he could not regard without 
surprise. Of the minute details of time, number 
and extent, which in his own reading and per- 
sonal observation, he had passed by through his 
intentness upon philosophical and peotical asso- 
tion, the school-master’s memory was a chart 
that appeared without fault or limit. Particularly 
in the tangible remains of classical antiqnity he 
was strangely learned, and when absorbed in 
discussions of 


‘Marble and granite with grass o’ergrown,” 


it was difficult for the painter to realize that he 
was set to right in his reminiscences by one 
who had seen them in the mind’s eye only. 
During these conversations little Ellen seldom 
failed to be a listener. She would seat herself 
on the door-step, resting her dimpled arms on the 
graceful neck of the dog, or smoothing his soft 
brown ears between her little sunburnt hands, 
and her eyes, fixed upon the face of Mr. Nor- 
wood, would glow with intense interest as she 
heard that he had really climbed the pyramids 
and crossed the Tiber, and measured columns 
on the Acropolis; and when he spoke of having 
been lost in a fog on the side of Olympus, she 
regarded him as almost equal to the demigods 
who had shared the ambrosial feasts on its sum- 
mit. At first the painter noticed her presence 
no further than by occasionally passing bis hand 
over her head, or lifting the long ringlets from 
her shoulders in a half conscious caress; but 
when he found that notwithstanding her childish 
ways and enjof¥ments she could find pleasure in 
his intellectual disquisitions as well as his narra- 
tions of singular adventure, his demeanor toward 
her changed. Her father, indeed, had not been 
as negligent of her mental education as of her 
person and manners; she had “ followed Caesar 
and his fortunes,” and struggled through the 
labyrinths of Euclid quite as far as any of the 
school-boys of the second form, but beyond this 








there had been little method in her studies. 
Everything that came in her way she read 
with avidity, and she bestowed an equal degree 
of respect upon Gibbon and Peter Parley, and 
rather preferred Fairfax’s Tasso to Plutarch and 
Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘Early Lessons.’”’ This, to 
his amusement, Mr. Norwood perceived, but he 
now sometimes addressed himself to her in his 
recitals, and the effect upon her of being, for the 
first time, admitted to share in the conversation 
of grown up persons was magical. She suddenly 
recollected that she was near fifteen, and that 
fifteen was very close to the period of young- 
lady-hood. She no longer threw herself care- 
lessly upon the steps beside the dog and his 
master, but placed herself gravely in a chair and 
kept her feet covered, her hair brushed, and her 
frocks and aprons free of the rents which it must 
be confessed were too common to them. Her 
eyelids drooped more modestly, her laugh be- 
came lower, and not quite so many of her pearl- 
like teeth were shown when she smiled. It was 
allintuition. The painter regarded as a new and 
beautiful study, this rapid awakening of the dignity 
and timidity of womanhood, and reverenced it as 
a man of delicacy would. He no longer called 
her by pet names, nor attempted to draw her to 
his knee, nor arranged her dress with his own 
hand, while, as he often did, he made her the 
subject of his pencil. Yet his tones grew gentler 
when he spoke to her, and it was evident that 
her softness was quite as lovely to him as had 
been her mirth. 

But the tall cardinal flowers began to wave 
their scarlet banners by the streams, and the 
sunflowers to widen their discs in the school- 
house garden, and our artist was warned by the 
approach of autumn that the time he could spare 
to the luxury of idleness had expired. On his 
first coming among us, it had been understood 
that he had professional engagements, which, in 
a short time, would call him to the Old World, 
for an indefinite period, and he now announced 
that the season for his departure had arrived. 

His last half hour in the village Mr. Norwood 
spent in taking leave of the school-master and his 
daughter. To the former he promised frequent 
letters, telling of any ‘‘note-worthy object in his 
travels,” and the latter in her grief was quite a 
child again. She gave him several little violets, 
red, blue and white—book-marks she called them 
—strung of the nectaries of Jarkspurs, ‘‘to re- 
member her,” receiving his dog in return, and 
then laid her head on his shoulder and sobbed 
like a baby. It was new to our quiet bachelor to 
be thus sorrowed after; his own eyes grew moist, 
and his cheek somewhat paler as it brushed the 
tears from hers. TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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MY NATIVE HOME. 
BY 0. H. MILDEBERGER,. 


O’erR breezy hill or woodland glade, 
At morning’s dawn or closing day, 
In summer’s flaunting pomp array’d, 
Or pensive moonlight’s silver ray: 
The wretch in sadness still shall roam 
Who wanders from his native home. 


While at the foot of some old tree 
As meditation soothes his mind, 
Lull’d by the hum of wand’ring bee, 
Or rippling streams, or whispering wind; 
His vagrant fancy still shall roam, 
And lead him to his native home. 


Though love a fragrant couch shall weave, 
And fortune heap the festive board, 

Still memory oft would turn to grieve; 
And reason scorn the splendid hoard: 

While he, beneath the proudest dome, 

Would languish for his native home. 


To him the rushy roof is dear, 

And sweetly calm the darkest glen; 
While pomp and pride, and power appear 
At best the glittering plagues of men; 
Unsought by those that never roam 

Forgetful of their native home. 


Let me to summer shades retire, 

With meditation and the muse; 
Or ’round the social winter fire, 

The glow of temper’d mirth diffuse; 
Tho’ winds may how] and waters foam, 
I still shall bless my native home. 


STANZAS. 
BY MRS. ANNE P. DINNIES. 


I orFeRr thee no pledge! I ask for none 
To bind thy love in endless constancy ; 
I only know that what affection won, 
Will keep my heart still faithful unto thee. 


I ask thee not when brighter eyes are near, 
And lips more lovely, gently, smile on thee, 

To turn unconscious from the young and fair 
And give thine undivided thoughts to me! 


Free as the eagle be thy spirit’s wing, 
Upward and onward its unwearied flight, 


No cloud—no fetter would my proud heart bring, 


To check its progress to the realms of light. 


But oh! should sorrow dim the bright’ning scene, 


Or disappointment’s shade upon thee fall, 
Then think what fond devotion mine hath been, 
And still, beloved one! on its fervor call. 


Mine the dear privilege where’er thou goeth 
To mark thy course, and glory in thy fame, 

While love’s deep tide continually o’erfloweth 
From my full heart in blessings on thy name. 


AN EVENING TALE. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE.' 


‘© Wuat a good evening it is for one of your 
stories, dear aunt Jane,” said Ruth Elwyn, a 
bright-eyed, rosy cheeked damsel, as she took 
her sewing and sat down by the work-stand. 

‘It will interrupt William about his ciphering 
to tell stories,”’ replied her aunt. 

*¢Oh, no, it will not,” said William, ‘‘I have 
just finished my sum, and don’t feel in a mood 
for doing any more. As Ruth says, it is a de- 
lightful evening for stories. Only hear how the 





wind drives the sleet against the windows. There 
will be no danger of being interrupted.” 

‘The truth is, children, I believe my stock is 
almost exhausted.” 

“Oh, no, it is not,” said Ruth. ‘I dare say 
you have at least a thousand and one on hand, 
as many as the Sultan’s wife’s sister had.” 

‘Well, before you spoke, Ruth, I was thinking 
of Elizabeth Marsden and Ella Alstine. Elizabeth 
and I were of an age, and she always seemed just 
like a sister to me. But do look, Ruth, and see 
how many purl I have knit since I narrowed, and 
then put in a piece of that red yarn for a mark, 
so that I shall not have to trouble you again.” 

Ruth hastened to comply with her request, as 
she well knew that it would occasion her aunt 
great uneasiness to have a round more or less 
than the prescribed number occur between the 
narrowings, and thus mar the exact and even 
slope with which the long-seamed worsted stock- 
ing she was knitting approached the ankle. 

‘There, aunt,” said she, ‘‘I have narrowed 
and put in the mark, so now tell us of Elizabeth 
Marsden and Ella Alstine.” 

‘*T do not know why it is, but those two girls 
have been right before me, as it were, ever since 
we took tea. Mr. Marsden, Elizabeth’s father, 
had no other house-keeper but her, after his wife 
died, though she was only sixteen, and there was 
no need of it, for from that hour Elizabeth, though 
she had always been a gay, volatile girl, appeared 
to have all the judgment and prudence of a woman 
of thirty. The household affairs were conducted 
with all their former neatness and regularity, and 
she exerted herself to have everything wear a 
look of cheerfulness, so that her father might not 
give way to despondency and gloom. The gay 
and almost child-like expression of her ccunte- 
nance changed to a kind of grave sweetness, 
which was easy enough to perceive, though diffi- 
> cult to describe, and her voice, which one could 
} often hear about house before her mother died, 
singing snatches of some cheerful song in clear, 
bird-like notes, grew to be low and subdued, 
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yet so sweet and thrilling as to exercise a 
strange power over those who heard it even in 
common conversation, and much more so when 
she used to sing with her father isis favorite 
evening hymn before they parted for the night. 
Elizabeth was’ not eminently beautiful, but to 
me her face was one of the most pleasing and 
interesting I ever saw, and the manner in which 
she parted her rich, jet-black hair over her fore- 
head, pure as the white dove’s breast, and com- 
pressed the curls that once flowed down her 
neck ready to play with every breeze into one 
heavy, glossy braid, was in perfect keeping with 
the new character into which she had so’ sud- 
denly, yet gracefully glided. She had neither 
brother nor sister, but Ella Alstine, an orphan, 
who had been in the family a year when her 
mother died, and who was at that time only 
seven years of age, received from her the affec- 
tion of a sister, and the watchful tenderness of a 
mother. Ella, who was a very beautiful child, 
repaid her care by the docility and sweetness of 
her disposition, and by her warm and confiding 
affection. 

‘A girl so lovely and estimable as Elizabeth 
was not likely to be without her admirers, and I 
knew that she received an offer of marriage from 
the son of the richest farmer in the place, one 
from a respectable tradesman, and another from 
a young clergyman, soon after he entered upon 
the discharge of his duties as colleague to the 
aged pastor under whose ministry the people of 
the place had sat for more than half a century. 
She felt and acknowledged their worth, but none 
of them possessed the talisman that had power 
over the rich treasure of her affections. She had 
reached the age of twenty-seven, and people of 
her acquaintance began to think they should soon 
put her on the list of irreclaimable old maids, 
when a gentleman, by the name of Philip Ran- 
dolph, who possessed a talent for painting, took 
up his summer residence near Mrs. Marsden’s, 
for the purpose of sketching some of the fine 
views in the neighborhood. As he was wealthy 
there was no necessity for his practising his 
favorite art for the sake of a livelihood, yet he 
pursued it with as much ardor as if it had been 
his sole means of support. From a steep emi- 
nence not far from Mr. Marsden’s house he had 
descried some fine scenery, which would afford 
material for a superb landscape; but as he could 
almost look into the windows when perched on 
the top; and would himself be a very conspicuous 
object to its inmates, he did not like to convey 
thither his easel and other necessary implements 
for the prosecution of his design, without -first 
speaking to the proprietor. For this purpose he 
called one afternoon after tea. Elizabeth was 
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alone, Mr. Marsden having been called away on 
business, and Ella being gone to spend the day 
with a young friend, several miles distant. The 
young artist was struck with the quiet, bust-like 
beauty of Miss Marsden, and she, on her part, 
thought she had never seen so noble a figure, 
and a countenance so spirited and intelligent. 
He possessed fine conversational talents, and was 
led gradually to touch upon those higher chords of 
feeling and sentiment which exalt human nature, 
and which he soon found were fully understood 
and appreciated by Elizabeth. He had never felt 
in more perfect good humor with himself, which 
naturally caused him to entertain the same feeling 
as regarded his companion. It was an hour or 
more before Mr. Marsden returned, who of course 
offered no objection to his appropriating the spot 
which he had found most favorable for sketching 
the landscape. As Randolph was about to take 
leave, a neighbor who was passing, called to say 
that he had just come from Mrs. Gray’s, and that 
her daughter Mary being indisposed, Ella had 
concluded to remain all night. 

‘*When Randolph returned to his room, he 
took a pencil sketch from his port-folio which he 
intended to transfer to canvass, but the image of 
Elizabeth Marsden haunted him, and sitting down 
by the table and leaning his head on his hands, 
he gave himself up to- musing on the sweet and 
quiet beauty of her countenance, so in keeping 
with the repose of her manners and the calm, 
From this time, 
wherever he directed his course, he was sure 
at length to find himself in the lane, shaded with 
a few patriarchal elms that led to Mr. Marsden’s 
front door. It was not without alarm that Eliza- 
beth, who had imagined she was out of danger 
from anf®haft shot from Cupid’s bow, felt that 
she was*every day becoming more and more in- 
terested in the handsome artist. Strange as it 
may seem, she now for the first time experienced 
the sentiment of love, sincere, fervent and engros- 
sing, though it partook of the repose of her cha- 
racter. Randolph, impetuous in all things, soon 
told his tale of love, and drew from her the con- 
fession of her own regard. 

‘*¢T wish Ella would come home,’ she said to 
him one day. 

‘«:T have often heard you mention Ella—who 
is she?’ said he. 

**¢ An orphan, who since early childhood has 
lived in the family, and whom I regard as a sister. 
She is by far the most beautiful girl I ever saw, 
and I want her to return in season for you to put 
her in the picture you commenced the other day.’ 

‘*Randolph’s education had been desultory, and 
of a nature calculated to develope and foster the 
imagination, and to quicken and augment his 


silvery tones of her voice. 
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naturally impulsive feelings. These few remarks 
relative to Ella presented a picture to his mind so 
charming that Elizabeth was in danger of an ideal 
rival. 

‘* Six weeks had elapsed before Mary Grey was 
fully convalescent, before which she had been 
unwilling to part with Ella. Philip Randolph ; 
was at Mr. Marsden’s when she arrived. Beau- ; 
tiful as had been the creation of his fancy, it did ; 
not come up to the original. I am sensible that ; 
I cannot find language in which to place her 
before you, so that you can have at all an ade- 
quate idea of her extreme loveliness. There was 
such richness yet delicacy in the blending of the { 
lily and rose in her complexion, such grace in ; 
the flow of her soft, glossy curls, among which ° 
sunbeams seemed nestling, such radiance in the 
smile that hovered on her lips and spread into » 
the softest of dimples at either corner—above all 
there was such an expression of joyousness in her ; 
large hazle eyes—such an indication in every 
motion, every look, that existence was to her as 
yet but a fairy dream, that the beholder while 
gazing with delight on her beauty, felt happy in 
witnessing so much innocent gaiety that had its 
source in a heart full of fresh and pure feeling. 

‘« Ella had heard nothing of Elizabeth’s engage- 
ment, and, in truth, it was a secret which had not 
yet transpired, probably because it was an event 
entirely unsuspected even by the match-making 
portion of the community. The first emotions of 
Randolph at sight of this beautiful and fascinating 
creature were of almost rapturous delight. He 
afterward said that he never till that moment 
felt the full force of the smile which compares 
the sudden. appearance of a young beauty to a 
sunburst. But his rapture was only for a moment. 
When Elizabeth, with her fine cowptenance lit up 
with serene joy, turned to him for the purpose of 
introducing him to her adopted sister, he expe- 
rienced such an instantaneous and painful revul- 
sion of feeling as to banish every drop of blood 
from his lip and cheek. 
eye of his betrothed, who, with the quick appre- 
hension for which love is proverbial, attributed it 

to the true cause. 
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her heart, for a moment slightly convulsed her 
features, and then they resumed their usually 
serene and placid expression. ‘I might have 
foreseen this,’ she said mentally, and her reso- 
lution was at once taken. Under the influence 
of those noble and self-sacrificing sentiments 
which had so long been familiar to her she did 
not sink. Randolph was a man of honor, and 
though the sight of Ella made him at once sen- 
sible that he had mistaken the nature of his 3en- 
timents as regarded Elizabeth, he struggled hard 
Vou. VI.—2 





4 . 
>; did not waver. 


It did not escape the | 


A pang, keen as if an arrow , 
feathered with lightning had been sent through ; 








to so discipline his feelings as to submit to what 
he conceived to be his fate, with so good a grace 
as not to betray the real state of his heart to her 
who possessed his warmest esteem. ~ But to a 
being so impulsive ‘such a task was impracticable. 
Ella’s lightest footstep, the bare sound of her voice 
if heard only in pronouncing amonosyllable, would 
make him start and change color. 

‘* Elizabeth soon became sensible that the more 
passionate sympathies of Ella’s nature began to 
be called forth by the daily companionship of 
Randolph, and that gushes of deep and holy feel- 
ing which till now had slept, needed only the 


‘ inspiration of his presence to clothe themselves 


in the garb of fervent and eloquent /anguage, for 
as her love as yet wore the mask of friendship, it 
was neither timid nor reserved. 

‘*The resolution which Elizabeth tock at first 
She only waited to acquire the 
necessary fortitude to speak to Randolph on the 


, subject with composure, and as her exertions 


were sincere and earnest, she soon felt herself 


,; equal to her self-imposed task. 


‘*As I have said before I was near Elizabeth 


; Marsden’s age, and I used frequently to spend a 
, few days with her at her father’s. It so happened 
, that I went the very day she had determined to 


come to an explanation with Randolph. She wel- 
comed me with her usual sweetness and cheer 

fulness, but I was struck with the paleness of her 
countenance, and there were times when she 
appeared to be absent and thoughtful. Though 
when in the presence of Elizabeth and Ella, Ran- 
dolph experienced feelings in which there was a 
strange blending of pain and rapture, he could 
not form the resolution to absent himself for a 
single day. When he first entered the lane that 
led to the house, I perceived a sudden flush cross 
the pale features of Elizabeth, while a look of 


radiant joy lit up the countenance of Ella. As 


soon as I had opportunity for observation I saw 
that Randolph was evidently embarrassed when- 
ever Elizabeth addressed him, and I thought he 
avoided meeting her eye. Elizabeth on the con- 
, trary, after the first few minutes, was entirely 
herself. Her intercourse with Ella, if it differed 
in any respect from what it formerly did, was 
> more affectionate. Randolph stayed till after 
: tea, and a little before sunset Elizabeth proposed 
,a walk to the eminence, whence could be con- 
templated the scenery which he thought so beau- 
tiful. It was evident that the suggestion somewhat 
disconcerted him, but he did not object to going. 
‘¢¢ You must be Jane’s escort,’ said Elizabeth 
to Ella, alluding to me, and at the same time she 
accepted Randolph’s offered arm. , 
‘*During the walk she mentioned to him what 
she believed to be the state of his affections, and 
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then, without one upbraiding word, released 
him from his engagement. At first he was 
overwhelmed with confusion and made some 
half intelligible protestations of esteem. 

s¢¢T doubt you not,’ said she, ‘but recollect, 
Mr. Randolph, that in the union we at one time 
contemplated, esteem should be accompanied 
with a warmer sentiment, or there would be 
little chance for happiness. I indulged in a 
dream from which I soon awoke. You love 
Ella, she loves you in return. I shall see you 
happy together, and shall rejoice more in your 
and her happiness than I should in my own.’ 

‘¢Randolph’s heart was too full to express his 
gratitude in words, but he raised her hand to his 
lips and kissed it with fervor. I never saw a 
greater change in a person than there was in 
him when he and Elizabeth rejoined us. His 
heart seemed to be brimful of rapturous delight, 
which overflowed in eloqueni remarks upon the 
beauty of the scenery and the loveliness of the 
calm and quiet evening, which was gathering 
together a rich drapery of gold and purple clouds 
where the sun was just setting. I could attribute 
such a sudden change in his appearance to only 
one cause. I imagined that he had proposed to 
Elizabeth, and that she had accepted his proposal. 
I think Ella’s thoughts glanced the same way, for 
she became silent and thoughtful. Elizabeth drew 


my arm within hers, and soon contrived to leave i 
We walked slowly toward 


the lovers together. 
the house where we arrived while twilight still 
brightened the western sky. But when Randolph 
and Ella joined us night had put on her jeweled 
garments, and the crescent moon shone like a 
silver diadem upon her brow. I imagined that 
Ella appeared almost sad; but Elizabeth, who 
could judge better, knew that the calm, deep 
happiness which now filled her bosom could not 


be expressed by the almost infantine joyousness, } 


which, heretofore, had seemed to spread around 
her an atmosphere sparkling with sunbeams.” 
‘And did Ella ever know that Randolph had 
been engaged to Elizabeth?” inquired Ruth. 
‘She never did. It was a secret which Eliza- 
beth ever guarded from her with the utmost care, 
as she knew the pain and regret it would give her 
sensitive and affectionate heart. As for Randolph 
it cannot be expected that he felt much anxiety 
to reveal that, which, to say the least, would have 
had little tendency to raise him in her opinion. 
Mr. Marsden, the only person excepting myself, 
that ever knew of Randolph’s first engagement, 
at first deeply resented the slight put upon his 
daughter; but Elizabeth, who ever seemed to 
bear about with her the olive-branch of peace, 
succeeded in not only soothing his anger, but in 
even bringing him to believe that Randolph was 


more suitable for Ella than for her. They were 
married in the course of a few months, and Ran- 
dolph built a beautiful cottage near Mr. Marsden’s 
for a summer residence. In the Winter they lived 
in the city, and Mr. Marsden and Elizabeth always 
made a point of spending a few weeks with them 
during the coldest part of the season.” 

**Do you think Elizabeth was happy?” said 
William. 

‘‘Yes, as every one must be who acts from a 
principle of duty, and prefers promoting the hap- 
piness of others rather than their own, which is 
in truth the hidden alchymy which often con- 
verts sorrow and pain into that serene, heartfelt 
; delight which is far more satisfactory than any 
; selfish joy.” ° 





THE WEST. 


BY ERASTUS WHITE. 


Beneath her smiling sun! 

Where manly bosoms ever beat— 
And valorous deeds were done. 

Where Freedom bared her holy form 
To meet the gallant strife: 

And conquering stood amid the storm 


¢ 
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I Love the West—the giorious West— 
3 

| And perils of young life! 


Where father’s sage, in council met, 
The glory of our land— 

2 When war’s unhallowed star had set, 
g And fell the gory brand. 

; T love the West—I ever shall, 

3 Since with her name is fraught 
$ A nation’s purest destiny, 

The noblest end of thought! 


What though the crimson blood hath dyed 
Her rich exuberant soil? 

This is her glory and her pride: 
For this her manly toil! F 

Since on her battle-fields were won 
The gaudiest laurels there; 

And perished many a Cesar-son 

§ With spirit taught to dare! 
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Since withered on her verdant plains, 
And on her hills so high! 

Those hardy ones of ancient days, 
The sun-burnt chivalry. 

Aye—well I love the glorious West 
For all the good and fair, 

Her virtuous sons and gallant maids, 
And for her mountain air! 





The spirit walks so pure and free 
Upon her verdant breast! 

And life, and love, and gallantry 
Are in the mighty West. 

For these I love, and ever must 
The virgin growing West, 

*Till mingling mutually our dust— 
I sleep within her breast! 
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THE SPY. 


4 STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
. ‘ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘CRUIZIMG IN THE LAST WAR.” 


CHAPTER I. . 


‘‘Hitto! Look again—yonder comes a sail. 
There—don’t you see it? just over the point of 
the mash?” 

The speaker addressed a party of militia men, 
of whom he was one, lounging on a bench before 
a commodious log cabin, situated on a neck of 
land, which jutting out into the river, formed the 
last piece of solid ground near the mouth of the 
stream, for nothing intervened between the spot 
and the Atlantic but a succession of salt marshes, 
through which the sluggish waters wound their 
way, for several miles, in a succession of tortuous 
mazes. 

The place where the militia men were assembled 
was further distinguished by the neighborhood of a 
large fleet of .merchant vessels, some apparently 
just arrived, but most of them disrhantled, which 
lay in the little bay formed by the neck of land 
aforesaid. Several bales of goods, as if just un- 
loaded, were confusedly heaped on the shore; 
and a slight breast-work of earth was thrown up 
behind them as if for defence. The men were 
all armed, so that everything about the place 
betrayed its character—that of a depot for the 
English merchant ships captured by the priva- 
teers that, at the beginning of the war, swarmed 
along our coasts, and were of vast service to the 
infant nation, by supplying the army with muni- 
tions, and the people with many, of the comforts 
of life. A few chesnut trees scattered over the 
point gave it a peculiar aspect which will betray 
the locality of our story to any one who has visited 
the spot. 

“Ay! there is a sail, sure enough,” said one of 
the militia men, a rugged, weather-beaten person- 
age of Herculean frame, ‘and a strange one too.” 

‘“‘There you mistake, Smith,” said a third 
speaker, ‘it’s Tom Hardy’s boat.” 

‘It’s no more Tom Hardy’s boat, Ned Har- 
leson,” said the second speaker, ‘‘than it’s a 
willet or a grey-back. I know every craft here- 
abouts from Bass river down, and I tell you it’s a® 
strange sail. Hardy has a bit of dirty cloth near his 
gaff, and you see this fellow’s is as white as your 
sweetheart’s handkerchief, and every one knows 
who she is, the handsomest girl in these parts, 
but a league too good for you, if she makes up 
her mind to have you, which, take my word, 
Mary Anson won’t do to-day.” 

A quick flush passed over the young man’s 
face at these free-spoken words, but Raja Smith 
was one of these characters that always have 
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their say, and Harleson biting his lips affected 
to laugh, thinking it wisest to conceal the morti- 
fication he really felt. He was relieved by one 
of the others speaking, as if ignorant of what had 
been said. ‘ 

“Ay! Smith is right. That’s a strange sail, 
but can’t carry more than three or four men. 
However we must be on the look-out for it. He’s 
bound here.” 

The object of this conversation was apparently 
a boat of a few tones burthen, such as are common 
in that vicinity, which was stealing along the side 
of the distant marsh, her hull being as yet invi- 
sible. As the river made a wide circuit imme- 
diately below the neck, it would naturally be 
some time before the stranger could arrive. The 
men having satisfied themselves, therefore, that 
the sail was really a strange one, sat down and 
patiently awaited her approach. 

It was quite an hour before the stranger, even 
with the favorable wind and tide, rounded the 
point below where the militia men were assem- 
bled. It was now seen that the boat contained 
but a single individual. With a dexterity that 
proved him a practised hand, he luffed his craft 
up into the wind, let go the sail and came to 
beautifully alongside of one of the vessels lying 
nearest the shore. 

‘* Hillo, stranger, whereaway #” sang out Smith. 
‘* What news from below?” 

The person addressed sprang lightly to the 
shore, and before he answered, took a scrutiny, 
though a polite one, of the person addressing 
him. Smith was not backward in returning the 
compliment, but he seemed prepossessed by his 
observations. The stranger was a young man, 
apparently about twenty-five years old, of rather 
an athletic person, and having a face decidedly 
handsome. His dress was partly that of a sailor 
and partly that of a landsman. He now bowed 
good-humoredly to Smith and replied to his ques- 
tions. 

“‘T am from the coast, sir, where there is no 
news. You are good whigs here, I suppose,” 
he said, glancing at the men, and then at the 
fleet, ‘‘ for, if I am not wrong, most of these craft 
are prizes from the enemy.” 

** Ay! we are all good whigs here,” said Har- 
leson, eyeing the stranger, ‘‘and keep a sharp 
look-out for tories. Pray, sir, who are you?” 

The young man turned sharp on the speaker, 
and eyeing him from head to foot, said haughtily, 

‘‘ And pray, sir, who are you?” 

‘‘Peace, Ned—we can spare high words,” said 
Smith, turning first to his comrade, and then to 
the new comer. ‘We are a dozen to one, and 
this stranger had not run into our net if he was 
an enemy.” 
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‘*Yon say truth, there,” said the young man, 
extending his hand frankly to Smith, every trace 
of his momentary indignation passing from his 
face. ‘My name is Simpson, Harry Simpson, 
of Philadelphia; and my business is with a Miss 
Mary Anson, an orphan, whe, I believe, resides 
with her uncle not far from this place.” 

‘‘Miers Mary Anson,” said Harleson, with a 
dry cough and something of a sneer. 

The brows of Simpson darkened at this inter- 
ference, and he shot a keen, quick glance at the 
speaker; but Smith again interposed. 

‘* Ay! sir, we can soon direct you there; but : 
you must be aware we first require some proof 
of your story.” 

‘Oh! as to that,” said Simpson smiling, ‘TI § 
can easily satisfy you. Do you know that hand- } 
writing?” and he gave a paper to Smith. $ 

‘‘This is coming to the point,” said that per- g 
sonage, after he had read the paper. ‘‘Here you 
have a pass from the general, and no one doubts ; 
now that you are a good whig. You wish to be } 
directed to Miss Mary Anson’s?” 

‘¢Yes!”? said Simpson, and changing the sub- 
ject, for the time, to avoid the prying curiosity 
of the old man, he continued, ‘“‘you have quite 
a fleet of prizes here—some of them fine craft 
too—that ship for instance.” 

‘Ay! she’s the Ocean,” said the old man, 
walking toward the shore and looking proudly at 
the vessel. ‘I captured her myself. Mayhap 
you’ve heard the story? I havea little bit of a 
craft here, with only one buil-dog, but it’s a real 
barker; and when the news come of Bunker Hill, 
I put out of the inlet here, thinking I-:might make 
a prize. Well—that very day—there was a fine 
southerly breeze going—we spied a heavy mer- } 
chantman, this very craft, sir. To cut my story 
short, we got astern, and sticking there, peppered 
away with our piece, boring the old fellow through 
and throngh, till he gave in, and so, with a mere 
handful of men, d’ye see, I took him.” 

‘‘T’ve heard the story before,’”’ said Simpson, 
‘Cand little thought I was talking to the hero of 
it. You deserve all the wealth that rumor says 
you got by it.” 

There was a smile of gratified pride on the old 
man’s rugged features; and seeing that Simpson 
turned from the fleet, as if in some haste, he said, 

‘But I may be detaining you. Step this way 
and I will send a man to guide you to Anson’s. 
You will stop with us longer, probably, when you 
return.” 

“T shall be back to-morrow, for my ship lies 
in the inlet, and will then accept your invitation. 
By the bye, have you not a scanty force for so 
responsible a post?” 

‘We have rather too few men just now,” said 
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Smith, ‘‘but there being no enemy on the coast, 
we let most of the troops go home for a few days; 
but by day after to-morrow we shall be strong- 
handed enough for a whole man-of-war’s crew.” 

With these words they parted, the old man re- 
turning to his command, while our hero, accom- 
panied by ‘his guide, struck into the pine forest 
which stretched away to an apparently intermi- 
nable distance before him. It was not until after 
a walk of several miles that they reached their 
destination, a neat farm-honse on the edge of 
one of the magnificent cedar swamps of that re- 
gion, which then retained the original colossal 
monarchs of the forest, rivalling the trees of 
Lebanon. A stream of the clearest water, 
emerging from the dark shadows of the wood, 
flowed over a clear white sandy bottom near 
the door, and went murmuring off through the 
garden. It was a fair summer day, and the 
bees were humming among the flowers, while 
the honeysuckles around the door rustled in the 
wind, and the white curtain of the open casement 
waved pleasantly to and fro. A musical voice 
was singing gaily inside the house. This quiet 
and lovely scene arrested for a moment the steps 
of Simpson, whose guide had long since left him; 
and he paused by the little gate. At length ‘he 
opened it and entered the yard before the house. 
The creaking of the hinges drew the singer to the 
door, and the next instant Simpson had clasped 
her to his arms. 

‘*My own Mary,” said our hero, holding the 
girl, whose rare beauty might have excused even 
more rapture on the part of a lover, at arm’s 
length, while he gazed on her face, and then 
drawing her again to him and kissing her, ‘this 
is happiness igdeed! We scarcely thought when 
we parted in Philadelphia that we should meet 
so soon.” 

The girl hid her blushing face on his shoulder, 
then looked up smilingly at him, and then again 
buried her eyes on his bosom. 

**But I come only to bid you farewell. I am 
lieutenant of a new privateer, which is now lying 
below; and I thought I could not put to sea with- 
out an interview.” 

The girl lifted up her eyes, which were now 
full of tears, with an imploring expression; but 
immediately said, 

“And yet it is wrong for me to repine. I 
know all you would say, and I will not prove 
unworthy of you. Your duty calls you away. 
But, while you are on the deep, fighting the 
enemies of our country, I will do my service at 
home by prayer. Shall I not, dearest?” 

‘*You may, Mary,.and doubt not that a cause 
so upheld will succeed,” said her lover with 
enthusiasm. 
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Oh! there is nothing like the love of youth. 
In after life, no matter how bitterly misfortune 
pursues us, the memory of some fair summer 
day like that, spent with the one we love, rises 
up to cheer and console us. It is remembrances 
such as these that make us endure life! 

Never was a day so happy before. Hand in 
hand, at sultry noonday, the lovers wandered 
beneath the cool dark shades of the cedars; and 
when evening drew on they sat by the casement, 
while the stars came out above one by one, and 
at last the crescent moon, like an Arab scimetar, 
gleamed between the tree tops. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“‘T think I have seen that man before,”’ said 


Harleson, watching the form of our hero as he } 


left the station. ‘When I was down at the inlet 
there was such a chap about there, and folks said 
he was a tory.” 

‘* Nay, nay, Ned,” said Smith good humoredly, 
“‘you are jealous of him because he has gone to 
visit pretty Mistress Anson.” 

‘‘We shall see,” said Harleson sullenly—‘‘I 
will bet anything I am right. 
for no good. I should not wonder if he was a 
spy.” 

‘‘ A spy!—then why did he not return, instead 
of going on to Anson’s?” 

‘*Who knows that he will go there?” said 
Harleson sullenly. ‘*He may turn back as soon 
as he leaves the guide, or he may be in no hurry 
to return until he has learnt all about us.” 

‘You are jealons, Ned,” again said Smith 
laughingly—‘‘no spy could have got such a 
pass.” 

“T don’t know that,” rejoined @arleson, and 
with these words the conversation closed, though, 
before many days were over, his superior had 
canse to recall these words. 

The morning passed undisturbed, not even 
a fisherman calling at the station, and toward 
noon the guide who had set forth with our hero 
returned. Night came, and morning rose; yet 
still things at the Neck remained unchanged. 

The sun, however, had scarcely passed the 
zenith, when the alarm was given that a body of 
men was advancing across the meadows below. 
The force of Smith was instantly mustered, and 
a short time showed that these precautions were 
not useless, for the party was seen, on a nearer 
approach, to be dressed as seamen; and the uni- 
form of an officer in the British navy was recog- 
nized among them. The scanty force of Smith 
formed behind the entrenchment and threw in a 
volley as the enemy came up; but as a sustained 
defence would have been madness, the enemy 
outnumbering his men three to one, he then gave 

Q* 


He comes here ? 


a reluctant order to retreat, and abandoning the 
post, they retired to the forest, where pursuit 
would be unavailing. But#the enemy did not 
appear anxious to follow the militia. Having 
possessed himself of the post, he set about the 
purpose of his expedition, which was to burn the 
fleet of prizes. Fire was soon communicated 
to each vessel, and from their hiding place, the 
Americans saw, with chagrin, ship after ship 
wrapped in conflagration. Smith watched, with 
especial interest, the burning of his first prize the 
‘‘Ocean.” She was the last to be fired, and long 
after the others were in flames, her dark hull rose 
untouched over all the rest; but suddenly a cloud 
of thick, black smoke puffed up her hatchway, and 
almost immediately the forky tongues of the flame 
began to play amid the dark column. Soon the 
{ neighboring rigging caught; and now the fire 
spread with inconceivable rapidity, licking up the 
shrouds, leaping from rope to rope like blazing 
serpents, and rising, at last, in a tall pyramid 
of flame toward the sky. The roar of the 
conflagration was tremendous. As the wind 
’ rushed through the fleet, sheets of flame were 
detached from one vessel and carried to another, 
or whirled madly into the smoky catopy above; 
while showers of sparks were swept down to 
leeward and fell pattering and hissing into the 
water. The victors crowded the shore, looking 
> exultingly at this work of ruin; and whenever a 
mast or spar dropped into the river sent up a 
shout. 

‘Do you remember what I told you?” said 
Harleson, approaching the leader, ‘‘ who but a 
spy could have told the enemy that we were 
weak-handed just now ?”’ 

‘* You speak truth,” said Smith bitterly, ‘‘ would 
I had listened to you yesterday. That villain has 
betrayed us.” 

The eyes of Harleson glistened with exultation. 

‘* Ay!—I knew it would be so,” he said. ‘‘ He 
has either returned to his employers and told our 
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weakness, or a rumor of it had already reached 
them and he was sent to Jearn the truth, with the 
understanding, that if it proved true, he should 
not return. You know that would disarm sus- 
picion.” 

‘*You are a cute one,” said Smith, ‘I might 
think you a rogue yourself, you penetrate their 
plans so easily.” 

The face of Harleson flushed; but this trace 
of emotion passed away when his superior con- 
tinued. 

‘¢ But I know you too well for that. 
I believe, right, and, as we can do no good here, 
and may heve hot work on our hands, if we wait 
till those men-of-war’s men have got through with 
? their business, we may as well fall back in the 
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direction of Ansons, where we will be safe from 
pursnit. And, by the Lord, if I fall in with this 
villain, I will hang flim on the first tree.” 

‘IT can swear to his being the tory I saw 
below.” 

‘Then he dies,”’ said his superior. 

Harleson turned away, and a look of unnatural 
exultation, until then by a strong effort concealed, 
broke over his face. It escaped unnoticed, how- 
ever, for the order was now passed to begin the 
retreat. 

Several times during their march through the 
forest Smith and his inferior came in contact, 

,and on every such occasion the conversation on 
the supposed spy was renewed. If the leader 
had, during that time, any misgivings of our 
hero’s guilt, they were removed before reaching 
Anson’s, for, when the farm-house came in sight, 
he halted his men, and detaching a party to make 
a circuit so as to approach the place from the 
rear, marched with his remaining force toward 
the little garden-gate which we spoke of in our 
last chapter, as soon as he beheld the others 
emerging from the opposite wood. 

‘*Seize him alive,” were his orders, ‘‘ but shoot 
him down if he is likely to escape.” 

Simpson was in the little room, half parlor and 
half kitchen, which fronted the gate; while Mary 
sat by his side, her hand clasped in his, and her 
eyes lifted to his face with all the rapt devotion 
of a loving and true-hearted woman. Scarcely 
an hour of the time remained which he had } 
allotted to himself to spend with her, and the 
shadow of the parting moments was beginning 


to fall on their hearts. Their conversation had ' 


been of those things most interesting to lovers—of | 
their first meeting in Philadelphia, of the doubts 
and fears of their early love, and of the blissful 
moment when each became assured of a return 
of affection. Then insensibly the conversation 
ceased. But Mary was thinking how noble it ; 
was in Simpson to have declared his love, just 
after she was left an orphan, and the discovery 
made that she was penniless; and our hero’s | 
mind wandered off to the future, and pictured 
himself returned from a successful cruize. and ‘ 
snugly settled cn shore with Mary for his wife. g 
From these dreams both were rudely awakened 
by a body of armed men rushing into the room, 


one of whom seized Simpson by the collar. § 
Mary, at this sudden apparition, shrieked and 3 
clung to her lover with affright; who, though } 
thus encumbered, shook off his assailant and ° 
turned fiercely on the intruders. 

‘Shoot him if he resists,” cried the leader, 
pushing aside his men to reach our hero. 

The click of the muskets was heard, and 
Simpsor looked vainly around for some weapon; 
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while with one arm he supported the terrified 
and almost fainting girl. At this juncture he 
recognized Smith. 

‘*What means this?” he said, turning to that 
individual. ‘‘Order your men to ground their 
muskets, for you see I am unarmed and defence- 
less. And now again I ask what means this?” 

‘That is soon enongh told, young man. Keep 
your rauskets ready,” he interposed, addressing 
his followers. ‘You are, sir, arrested for a spy.” 

‘A spy!” said Simpsor with a smile of deri- 
$ sion. j 
“Yes! You came to the Neck to find out our 
; weakness; and in consequence of your treachery 
we have been attacked, beaten, and the fleet 
burned.” 

‘There is some mistake here,” said Simpson 
’ smiling, and relieved of all apprehension. ‘TI 
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am as good a whig as any of you, and heartily 
sorry for this unfortunate defeat. My own ship 
is at the mouth of the river, and your news makes 
me anxious to reach her.” 

“This will not do, young man,” said Smith 
sturdily. ‘Your story can’t take me in: you did 
that yesterday with your false pass; but to-day 
we are even. You are a spy, and shall die the 
death of one.” 

‘©Good God! you do not mean what you say,” 
ejaculated our hero, beginning to think, from the 
looks of the officer, that the affair was serious. 

“IT do though—so you know what to prepare 
for.” 

Mary had stood, during this short dialogue, 
gazing bewildered from one to another of the 
speakers; but at these dreadful words she started 
forward eagerly, 

‘Surely, Mr. Smith,” she said, for the officer 
was well know to her, “you do not intend this—” 

‘‘Now is no time for women’s words, Miss 
Mary,” said the oldman. “Sir, this is all idle,” 
and he turned to Simpson. 

‘<T appeal to God against this brutal murder, 
for such it will be,” said our hero. The only 
answer of Smith was to look significantly at his 


‘ men, who clicked the locks of their muskets and 


began to close in around their prisoner. 
At this instant a new party appeared on the 
y ap 


$ P . 
; Scene in the person of Mr. Anson, who breaking 


through the soldiery, confronted their officer, his 
features working with surprise and indignation. 

‘What is this, I hear?’? he demanded, ‘Mr. 
Simpstn charged with being a spy, and threatened 
with death, in my own honse too?” 

‘Tt is even so,’’ said the officer. 

‘*Good heavens! he is a commissioned officer,”’ 
replied Mr. Anson. ‘You dare not do it—you 
dare not do it,”” he exclaimed passionately, ‘‘it is 
as much as your life is worth.” 
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‘“We will see about that,”’ replied Smith, with 
warmth. ‘He is a traitor, and shall die in five 
minutes.” 

The threat would have been executed; but at 
this juncture, Mary broke from her lover, who 
had still supported her, and rushing forward she 
grasped the speaker’s arm and exclaimed, 

“Oh! Mr. Smith, you know not what you say. 
He is innocent. I know he is. He could not do 
such an act. Spare his life, or God, in your dying 
hour, will not spare you.” 

The action had been so sudden, her words were 
so impassioned, and there was such a pleading 
agony in her face, that the old man was moved 
in spite of himself. She saw the effect she had 
produced and eagerly availed herself of it. 

‘¢You will not do it,’’ she said, her whole face 
becoming radiant with hope. ‘‘I knew you would 
not.” 7 

‘<T fear, my good girl, this matter is above your 
understanding,” he said, after a pause. ‘I will 
wait, however, till morning. Then he must die.” 

He signed to his men, who closed in by a sud- 
den movement around our hero. At his words 
Mary had become pale as death, and seeing, by 
this act, that further entreaty was hopeless, she 
fell senseless into her uncle’s arms. 

They hurried Simpson from the room; not even 
allowing him to approach Mary, for they could 
not look on their work without a pang. 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 





THE WRONGED TO HER ACCUSER. 


BY MRS. H. LIGHTHIPE. 


Is all the past to be a dream, 
The flickering of a transient beam? 

And will it glad our home no more, 

The love that we have loved of yore? 
Has it forever died away, 

Like strains of heavenly harmony? 

Oh! call ye back the cruel word— 

Say that in hastiness ye erred— 

Say not this meeting is our last, 

By the sweet memories of the past! 

Not such had ever been to me 

A tale so false, if told of thee. 

Since the first years of wedded youth 
Hath there been aught to yield it truth? 
The tribute by this poor heart brought, 
What hath it been—but kindly thought? 
Thro’ good and ill was thine—my dot— 
Untrue to thee! Oh! think it not. 

Then wherefgre such wild credence pay, 
To all that slanderous tongue may say, 
To rouse within the breast such fears 
Against the cherished one of yeays— 
Then deem not such reproach can be, 
The tale is false they tell to thee. 





BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


Ir was night in the old homestead, night in 
the fall time—or rather it was one of those quiet, 
calm evenings which the farmer enjoys so much 
when his crops are all in, and his cellar crowned 
with winter stcres for the family. It was not 

exactly cold enough to excuse Mrs. Davies for 
scolding the young folks for not shuttiig the 
doors every time they went in and out, even if 
; the good lady had been so inclined, and yet the 
} cheerful fire which blazed on the kitchen hearth, 
; and sent its light flashing and gleaming over the 
; walls, gave an air of snugness and comfort to 
the dim, old room which was more pleasant even 
than the soft twilight of a summer evening. The 
farmer’s wife had taken up her knitting work, and 
the shadow of those nimble fingers tangled with 
the yarn, danced grotesquely on the opposite wall, 
while the mixed sock grew in form and substance 
with every twinkle of the bright needies. A japan 
tray, filled with luscious red apples, stood on the 
little round candle-stand at Mrs. Davies’ elbow, 
and a cat lay drowsing beneath the wooden stool 
on which both her feet rested. 

Though Mrs. Davies had composed herself 
comfortably for the evening, the rest of the 
family were still busy “doing up the work.” 
Two young and exceedingly beautiful girls were 
busy about the supper-table; and farmer Davies 
himself was out on the back stoop washing his 
hands after distributing the scant ‘‘ fodder” which 


| THE SHIPWRECK. 
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a sharp frost had rendered necessary for his cattle. 
As the girls cleared away the supper-table they 
cast anxious glances now and then on one another 
and spoke in low voices, while their sweet faces 
seemed troubled and sad. The old lady too seemed 
a little disturbed, she hurried on across the seam 
stich around—around at least an inch after she 
ought to have set the heel of her sock. Now and 
then she would drop the work in her lap, but with 
the yarn still tangled in her fingers, and sit gazing 
on the fire for a minute together. Then she would 
snatch up her work again, look round at the girls 
to see if they were observing her, and knit away 
more vigorously than before. 

At last a rap was heard in front of the house, 
the door was flung open, and a young man 
came quickly through an adjoining rcom into 
the kitchen. The old lady half rose from her 
chair at his entrance, but sunk back again and 
kept on knitting, though her dark eyes glittered, 
and her hands shook till the needles rattle@ far 
more than usual 

‘Well, mother—well girls, I am off in the 
morning,” exclaimed the youth, drawing forth 
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a letter and flourishing it in his hand, while his 
eyes flashed and his cheeks burned with excite-’ 
ment. 

For an instant the old lady’s fingers paused in 


and then she went on as before—but the two girls 
came anxiously forward, both were troubled, and 
one was pale and trembling. 

‘‘QOh! Charles, you have not got the letter! you 
will not go and leave us!’’ they both exclaimed, } 
while Emma, the youngest, flung her arms about } 
him and burst into tears. 

‘Why, girls, girls, what fools you are crying § 


at the best thing that ever happened to me—see, 5 


mother there takes it like a philosopher.”” The 


philosopher dropped her head and seemed very } 
busy taking a seam stitch that her light-hearted : 


the task, her healthy cheek turned a shade paler, 





, He might well. cry, that careless, impetuous 
boy. The good lady had dropped her work, 
flung her arms around his handsome form and 
was sobbing on his bosom—sobbing like a child 
for the first time in her married life. 

‘‘Mother, mother, don’t—I shall come back 
again every summer. When I am rich, one of 
the merchant princes, do you hear—you shall 
come and keep house for me—father shall walk 
about like a gentleman, and‘the girls shall cut a 
dash in Broadway with the proudest of them. 
It’s all for your sake—come, come, kiss me 
again, mother—there, don’t you hear father 
coming through the stoop!’ 

The old lady did kiss him again, and though 
she took her seat and appeared quite calm, her 
tears lay on the crimson cheek of her son as he 


boy might not detect the quiver of her lip, or the { turned to meet his father. 


tears that dimmed her glasses. 

‘¢But come, I say, bustle about, my things 
must all be packed before morning. There now, 
bring back the supper, I am hungry as a Turk.” 
He flung Emma gaily from him as he spoke, and 
going up to the table drew a pie that had been ; 
left on it toward him, and cutting a piece began ; 
to eat, while his sisters brought back the cold : 
meat and vegetables that had been carried to the ’ 
pantry. 

‘¢ Well, Charles,” said the low voice of Mrs. ; 
Davies, while her son was making vigorous 3 
attacks on the cold meat, with those sweet girls ; 
hovering sadly around him. ‘‘You have deter- 3 
mined to leave us?” 

‘‘Why, mother, it is all nonsense expecting a } 
young fellow lJike—that is one who has any am- 3 


good of it?—we only make a living and hardly ; 
that—now just a living won’t content me—I am 
for a little less work and a little more pay.” 

‘We shall remember you, Charles,” replied 
the gentle mother. Her voice broke and eel 
could add no more. 

‘Oh, yes, so much,” cried Emma, dropping 
her head te the hands which she had clasped 
over the back of his chair and sobbing aloud, 
while Catharine stood on the opposite*side the 3 
table mournfully gazing on his face. 

‘‘Now do be still, this crying is enough to take 
away a fellow’s appetite for six months. I know ; 
you will miss me, of course you will, that’s to be 
expected, but we must part sometime—we shall 
all get married off one of these days—I’ll find 
beaux for you in the city, depend on it girl’s— 
and as for you, mother—” here, in spite of him- 











self, ‘the boy’s voice broke. He started up, ran to 
his mother and kissed her—‘‘as for you, mother 
—as for you—why, why—hang it! I am crying 
myself!” 
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‘* Well, father, I’m off in the morning, and no 
mistake. Curtis has sent me a letter.” 

The old man had only flung the door open in 
order to obtain light from the kitchen while he 
wiped his hands on the roller towel outside. He 
was in no haste to enter, but kept on rubbing his 
hand-palms, while the whole kitchen was filled 
with the delicious odor of an apple pile heaped 
in the orchard behind the house. 

‘If you have made up your mind; Charles, 


; nothing will stop you, I suppose,” said the old 


man, sitting down by the fire and taking an 
apple from the tray. He did not attempt to eat 
the apple, but kept rubbing its crimson sides 


; with his palm as he bent forward and continued 


his speech without once looking at his son. 
‘If you are determined on it, why go!—we 


bition—to rust out his life on a farm. What is the { can get along somehow, though it will be tough 


work in ploughing time and harvest.” 

‘* But, father, you can hire a man to help you,” 
interposed the youth. 

‘Well, yes, it’s pretty tough work though to 
make both ends meet once a year as it is—a 
man’s wages will make it rather more against 
us, I calculate, Charles. And then again it don’t 
seem so much like work, when your help is the 
little fellow that you have taken out into the Jot 
with you ever since he could taddle across the 
room—that shouldered his little hoe for a play- 
thing, till it was difficult to tell the time when 
he began to work in earnest and not for fun. 
Then the lonesomeness of the homestead here, 
on winter nights when ice is piled on the shore, 
and the high winds set the sea roaring and lashing 
over it.” 

‘‘ But, father, only think, it’s only seventy-five 
miles to New York—I shall come down to the 
island very often, especially in the winter. You 
know that lots of young fellows spend weeks 
here in the coldest weather deer-hunting. I shall 
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certainly come home very often, you will see,” 
cried Charles, earnest to defend his ambitious 
plan of a city life. 

‘¢And then,” said the old man, rubbing the 
crimson coat of his apple again till it glistened in 
the fire-light—*‘ then to think that a son of mine 
has become ashamed of his father’s honest cal- 
ling—ashamed of working on the land his great 
grandfather bought and cleared.” 

“‘Wo—no, father—not that—not that!” ex- 
claimed the warm-hearted Emma, coming to 
her brother’s rescue—‘‘Charles is not ashamed 
of farmer’s work, nothing of the kind, are you, 
Charles? He only wants to be a merchant 
prince, and, and - 

‘*A merchant prince!”’ exclaimed the old man, 
tossing his apple into the fire, and looking his son 
full in the face. ‘‘A merchant, fiddlestick! He 
only wants to stand behind a counter, using the 
strong arms that ought to hold an honest plough, 
in measuring off ribands and silks for a set of 
silly, whimsical, helpless, high-bred women, that 
have nothing to do but run about the streets and 
spend the money that better people earn. He 
wants to whiten his face in the half sunset of a 
dry-goods store—curl his hair, like a girl, and 
use the eyes our Heavenly Father has given him 
that he may search out and learn to love the 
great and beautiful things of creation, in peering 
under a girl’s bonnet. The lips that should only 
be opened in cheerfulness and truth—and which, 
thank God! never were opened for anything less 
honest till this city fever come into his head—he 
would demean with soft words and silly smiles, 
in order to wheedle thoughtless women into 
wicked extravagance. A merchant prince—I 
tell you what, Emma, I’d rather see your bro- 
ther there an honest farmer than all the merchant 
princes in York city—but if he will make a fool 
of himself—if he will go out from this old roof 
and try the world, let him go. He shall have 
my blessing and his mother’s, that’s all I can 
give him, Emma, but he shall have that!—now, 
Charles, go away with the girls and pack up your 
things.” 

‘* But, father!’ said Charles eager, with all the 
presumption of seventeen, to convince the old 
man that his own plan of life was wisest and 
best. 

“Charles,” interposed the farmer quietly, 
‘‘my mind is made up, so is yours—go and 
wear your folly out. When yon are tired of a 
city life come to the farm again, only come 
without stain on your conscience—come back 
an honest man as you go forth an honest boy— 
there is no shelter here for guilt, remember that, 
Charles Davies, remember that! You are going 
to a place where temptation is great, and guilt 
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may follow temptation! Now go pack up the 
things, and then come back to prayers all of 
you!” 

Charles went out, followed by the two girls, 
leaving the old people alone. For a long time 
they remained in profound silence, the farmer 
leaning forward with his hands clasped, an 
elbow resting on each knee, and his thumbs 
pressed hard together; at length he turned his 
eyes stealthily toward his wife, detected the 
tears stealing down her cheek and turned his 
gaze sadly on the fire again. 

‘‘Well, Hepsey, he has determined on it !—he 
will go.” 

The old man had tried hard to force them 
back, but tears broke his voice, though they had 
not reached his eyes. The old lady laid down 
her knitting work, looked around to be certain 
that no one could be a witness of the act, and 
stealing her arm around his neck kissed her hus- 
band’s forehead. 

‘‘ Let us hope for the best, Joshua—let us hope 
for the best,”? she said with a comforting smile, 
‘we were all young once, you know. Don’t let 
poor Charles see how much we take it to heart.” 

The next evening was indeed a lonesome one 
at the homestead. : 

‘Lend me ten dollars! Barnes.” 

‘¢ A young man with disordered hair, and eyes 
flashing with unnatural excitement, made this 
request of a friend who stood near him amid 
the flashing lights, the cool, eager faces, and the 
clink of money that filled a gambling house in the 
city. The veins on his forehead were swollen, 
his face was colorless, and drops of perspiration 
stood on the upper lip. 

‘‘Not a farthing, Davies,” replied his com- 
panion—“ for heaven’s sake think what you are 
about. You have borrowed at least three hun- 
dred already.” 

‘¢Ha! have I,” cried Davies, with a ghastly 
smile, unbuttoning his vest and throwing it open, 
for a weight was on his heart, and he could not 
draw a deep breath. 

‘Tt shall be paid.” 

‘Come, let us go home, now,’’ said Barnes, 
taking the young man’s arm. 

‘<T am ready, come!” 

The two young men—they were very young— 
went forth together; but he with the open vest and 
the deathly smile staggered like a drunken man. 

It was autumn again, and the old homestead 
stood as it had done the year before. Heaps of 
apples lay piled up in the orchard near the cider 
mill ; golden ears gleamed through the lattic@ work 
of the corn-house, everything bespoke happiness 
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and comfort, still the inmates of the house were 
dull, sad and spiritless. They sat alone, the 
good couple, before a hickory fire. The old lady 
pursued her knitting mechanically, and her hus- 
band sat watching her with a restless and dis- 
satisfied look. 

‘It is a year, a whole year, and he has never 
been at home. Can he have the heart to disap- 
point us now?” said the old man ina voice of 
sorrowful indignation! 

‘‘Hark, they are coming. That is Catharine’s 
voice and his—they he.ve met him, Joshua, he is 
here. I knew he would not disappoint us this 
time!” 

The old lady started up, dropped her knitting 
work and ran to the door as she uttered these 
disjoined words. The next instant her son was 
in her arms kissing her cheek with wild, eager 
fondness, and sobbing like a child. She drew 
him into the light. She put the thick curls back 
from his forehead and gazed lovingly on his face. 
It was thin and changed, but full of keen expres- 
sion; the bright, cheerful smile of his boyhood 
was gone forever. Still he tried to smile, but it 
was an effort that gave an expression of sad 
regret to every feature. The young man still 
hung around his mother, even after she would 
have shared his caresses with the stout old man, 
who stood on the hearth with outstretched hand, 
twinkling away the glad tears that would spring 
to his eyes. 

Did the young man fear to lay his white hand 
in the hard palm of the farmer? It might be for 
it was cold as ice when the old man gave it that 
affectionate grip. A single clasp of the hand did 
not satisfy the yearning love which drew that 
honest heart toward the new comer. 

“Give me a hug—give me a hug, Charles—I 
wish yon were a baby again, and then it would 
seem more natural. That’s right, but how cold 
you are, Charles, how you shake, come close to 
the fire. The girls, too, they look pdle and cold 
as marble images—come all of you, swarm up to 
the hearth, the coast wind has chilled you through. 
That’s right, Hepsey, draw up the table, a good 
hot enp of tea will set them all right in less than 
no time.” 

Good Mrs. Davies required no urging to hospi- 
table acts, she was already busy as a bird prepa- 
ring supper. She would pause while spreading the 
snow-white cloth to gaze on her son—she asked 
him, as she came forth with the old fashioned 
China, if he remembered crying for it to play 
with when he was a baby. She made believe 
that the fire burned her face as she filled the 
Brittania tea-pot from the streaming kettle, and 
so turned it fondly up to his—dear old lady it 
was an innocent excuse for gazing at the loved 








one. So when she turned the short-cake in its 
pan, or the broiled chicken on its grid-iron, she 
would lift up her hand between her and the fire, 
and make an ado about the heat, while everybody 
could see that it was only the warmth of her own 
heart that lighted those mild features with smiles 
and turned them ever in one direction. 

At last the supper was ready, and the whole 
family sat down. They had all taken tea early 
in the evening, but there was no harm in sitting 
down again. It seemed like old times to see him 
in his place once more; and the dog, dear old 
Neptune, standing in Ais old place to catch the 
fragments of chicken which he was certain would 
fall to his share from the young master’s plate. 

Dear Mrs. Davies’, she was so happy that it was 
a long time before she could observe that the girls 
were silent and abstracted, that the chill and color 
which had marked their sweet faces when they 
first come in did not disappear with warmth and 
food as their father predicted. Charles, too, as 
the evening wore on, seemed drooping with sad- 
ness and fatigue; his eyes would fill with tears 
now and then as they met the affectionate glance 
which his mother turned upon him every instant, 
but they always fell beneath the gaze of the good 
farmer, fell guiltily, and always a tinge of crimson 
flew over the cheek at the same instant. 

That night as the father knelt in family prayer 
and poured forth an eloquent thanksgiving for 
the return of his first born, a sob broke from the 
son’s bosom, and he was obliged to press the 
cambric handkerchief hard against his trembling 
mouth, to force back the utterance of anguish that 
made him shake upon his knees—shake like the 
guilty thing he was. 

Deep in the night Charles Davies lay on his 
own bed again still dressed, but with the quilt 
gathered roughly over him, and his face buried 
in the pillows. The candle had been put out, 
but there was moonlight enough to reveal two 
sweet faces bending over him—full of troubled 
love were those beautiful faces, and the dim light 
made them seem almost angelic with its refining 
influence. 

‘“‘T have thought it all over—there is yet a way 
to save you from this terrible exposure,” said the 
low, clear voice of Catharine Davies. Emma 
held her breath and listened while the young man 
started wildly up. 

‘¢Tell me what it is—oh, Catharine, tell me— 
tell me!” 

The wretched young man gasped for breath, 
his dark eyes glittered in the moonlight, and his 
limbs trembled till the bed shook under him. 

The noble girl told him her plan of self-sacri- 
fice. At first he would not listen to it—‘‘let me 
go to prison,” he said— “let him prosecute—my 
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God, my God that I should have come to this,” Charles Davies wrung the little hand in his 
he exclaimed with bitter remorse—‘‘oh, that I} and turned away, for he could not speak. 
had never left this roof.” ‘*Come, Emma, don’t turn back—nothing will 

The gentle sisters soothed, persuaded and tran- { comfort him now? Wait till we come out again | 
quilized him with their pure caresses till atlength } with word that all is safe—we must be coura- 
he became more calm, and listened to their affec- } geous. Come,” and passing an arm gently around 
tionate reasoning with something like composure. * her younger sister, Catharine led her up the steps 

‘Bat you will not tell my father—I would ; and rang the bell. 
rather die at once!” he cried with returning; ‘Oh! how I tremble,” murmured Emma, 
agitation. 3 grasying her sister’s clcak. 

‘*No,” replied Catharine soothingly, “only our } ‘*We have done no wrong—why should we 
mother, she must help us—but she is so kind, so } tremble?” replied the more resolute Catharine. 
forgiving, and we need not say all—nothing of} ‘But he has done wrong—I feel ashamed for 
the gambling nor—” Catharine paused, and a 3 him, sorry—oh, how sorry, but yet ashamed too. 
slight shudder ran through her frame. 3 It seems as if I should sink to the ground, Kate.” 

‘*Nor of the forgery!”’ said the wretched youth $ “If you are afraid—so much afraid, I will go 
with a low moan. ‘No wonder you cannot speak } in alone,” replied Kate gently. 
it, Catharine.” “No, no—I am his sister too. I will go with 

‘¢We need only say that you have run in debt ; you—hark! they are coming!” 

—she will let us go—she will help us, for, oh, The door opened, and in a few minutes Catha- 
Charles, you do not know how she loves you!” rine and Emma Davies stood in the midst of a 

Charles turned upon his pillow and groaned. ; sumptuous drawing-room before the merchant 

‘¢We must leave you now,” whispered Catha- } whom their brother had wronged. He was a 
rine, ‘‘the house is so still they may hear us—try } stern, cold looking man, and rose from his easy 
and sleep a little, Charles!” chair of purple velvet with the calm, conde- 

“Dear, dear brother!” murmured Emma, $ scending dignity of a superior, wondering at this 
‘‘only keep down these dreadful feelings. Trust { untimely intrusion of two persons evidently of 
Kate, she can do anything, and so can J, if it is } humble rank and strangers in the city. 
to help you, Charles, only she must tell me how.” Emma hesitated and remained near the door. 

With these words the sisters clung together and } Even Catharine felt her limbs tremble as she 
stole out of the room. moved across the room and stood before the mer- 

The next week Joshua Davies and his wife sat } chant, with the light from a neighboring lamp 
in the homestead alone. Both were strangely low } revealing the pale, Grecian outline of her face, 
spirited. The good farmer kissed the sweet faces ; till even the old merchant was struck by its sin- 
of his young daughters; he was surprised that ° gular beauty; and a young man who sat reading 
even his wife could have won his consent to } at a little sofa-table, looked up with kindling 
their departure for the city. But they were gone ; admiration in his dark eyes. 
by his own permission, and he felt their loss ‘*What names did the man give,’’ whispered 
deeply. It was something more than loneliness ; the merchant, bending toward the young man as 
that gave the troubled and anxious expression to } Catharine drew near. 
the mild features of the wife; still-the unsuspi- ‘Davies if I heard correctly,” was the low 
cious farmer thought it was only regret for the 3 reply. 
absence of all her children that had clouded her «It was probably Mrs. Mason that you wished 
serene brow. to see,” said the merchant, glancing from Catha- 
rine’s face to the little basket in her hand—“ but 
she has gone out this evening.” 
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It was nearevening. A group of three persons 
stood near the granite deor steps of a house in Catharine attempted to speak, but the words 
Bleecker street. Two of the group were females ; died on her lip. She turned a timid look toward 
in straw cottages and pretty merino cloaks, and } the trembling young creature by the door, who 
one had a neat travelling basket in her hand. answered it with a glance of imploring tender- 

“‘Now,”? said the tallest of the two girls, taking ? ness. 
the hand of her male companion, ‘‘don’t be down ‘*No, sir,” she said in a hurried voice, but so 
hearted, Charles, you see I am not frightened in 3 indistinct that her auditor could hardly distin- 
the least. It is only Emma that trembles, but 3 guish the words, ‘‘ my business is with you. It 
she’ll find courage enough when we get into the ; is about my brother, Charles Davies, he is a clerk 
house. Keep near the door and watch when we 3 of yours!” 
come out. It will be with good news, I’m certain ‘* He was @ clerk of mine, but is so no longer,” 
of it!” : replied the merchant sternly—‘‘if you are his 
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sister, young woman, I can only say that, with 
all connected with him, you are much to be 
pitied.” 

‘“‘T know that, sir—I know it all.: We know 
that he has been very wicked—that he forged 
a paper and got three hundred dollars of your 
money. He told us himself, and we came down 
here, Emma there and I, to ask if nothing can be 
done. He says you will expose him—that you 
will put him in prison.” 

‘The young villain is right there,” muttered 
the merchant, resuraing his seat. 

‘Oh! no, no, sir—you will not do that—he is 
but eighteen. He is an only son—all the brother 
we have on earth! You will not ruin us all for 
three hundred dollars—think, sir, think how 
much he suffers. He would have told father— 
if you only knew father, sir, so upright, so stern, 
and yet so kind, you would wonder that he had 
the courage to think of telling him this dreadful 
secret, but he come on purpose—he did indeed! 
But then he told us first. It was natural that he 
should, for we loved him so much—we knew that 
he had done wrong, but loved him just as much. 
Don’t think us wicked for that, sir, girls are not 
like men in such things, I suppose we couldn’t 
help loving him though he had done so. 

‘‘We could not indeed!” -said Emma, coming 
from the door with her little gloved hands 
clasped under her cloak, and her soft eyes 
gleaming through their tears. ‘‘It was not so 
much Catharine’s fault, she would have talked 
to him very severely only for me, but he looked 
so penitent, so heart-broken that I could not bear 
to hear it.” 

‘Well, sir,” resumed Catharine, taking the 
hand of her sister and nestling it under her 
cloak. ‘‘He could not tell father, the old man 
was so happy and glad to see him again—it 
seemed like another crime to do it. Emma and 
I happened to think of something—it was in the 
night, and we had been crying together—crying 
the harder because we could hear his sobs from 
“the next room. We made up our minds to come 
down here and hire out, Emma and J, till the 
money was all paid up. We are used to work— 
see here,” Catharine drew off her sister’s glove 
and held out a pretty hand, perfectly formed, but 
rosy and hard with toil, ‘‘she is the most deli- 
cate, and you can hardly think how much work 
she can do.” 

“Oh, sir,’ interposed Emma, lifting her sweet, 
earnest face to the astonished merchant. ‘If you 
would but let us work in your house here and 
keep our wages till all the money is paid back 
again, we will keep as busy as bees night and 
day. If any of you are sick we will take such 
care of you, and be so good and grateful.” 








‘Oh! if you could but make up your mind 
to be so generous—it would save us all,” cried 
Catharine, pressing her suit with touching elo- 
quence. ‘If you had ason who had done wrong, 
only think how grateful you would be to any 
one who had given him a chance to save his 
character.” 

‘Father you will not hesitate, you cannot!” 
said the young man, who had risen and was 
leaning over his father’s chair. 

*« And suppose I consent to conceal this fraud in 
your brother,”’ replied the merchant, concealing 
his astonishment and speaking in measured tones 
which belied his generous feelings. ‘‘ How long 
would you be willing to work for his debt?” 

‘¢One whole year—two! as many as you think 
right,” exclaimed both girls at once; ‘‘ besides if 
you will but trust Charles again he will help us. 
You can keep back his wages, too,” said Catha- 
rine—‘‘ and here is seventy-five dollars all in 
silver that mother gave us for her share, she has 
been laying it up these fifteen years out of the 
egg and butter money. If she were only here 
you could not have the heart to refuse !” 

“Tf he did I would disown him!’ muttered the 
young gentleman in a low tone, which brought a 
smile to the lips of his father. 

The merchant was a man of few words. He 
took the money which Catharine had drawn 
from her basket, counted it deliberately over 
and emptied it in a pile on the table, then draw- 
ing forth his pocket-book, he took out the forged 
check and gave it to Emma. 

‘‘There is the evidence that I should bring 
against your brother—you can burn it and I have 
no power over him.” 

Emma took the paper, held it up in her trem- 
bling hands and tried to read, but the letters 
swam before her eyes and she could scarcely 
stand or utter a word of thanks. 

‘* But you will let us work for it,” cried Catha- 
rine, in a voice of touching gratitude. 

‘* Come to-morrow—Mrs. Mason will settle on 
the wages—this debt shall be paid as you desire.”’ 

‘** And Charles, poor Charles, may he help us? 
Will you trust him again? He will do right, I 
am sure of it.” 

‘“‘T have not mentioned his delinquency. Let 
him go back to his duties and prove himself 
worthy of such sisters,’ said the merchant, 
kindly walking toward the door with them as 
they prepared to go out. 

‘‘ They are beautiful creatures,” exclaimed the 
young man as his father entered the room again. 
‘You do not really intend to hire them as ser- 
vants, sir?” 

‘*As you sail for Europe in the morning,” 
replied the father with a grave smile, ‘their 
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beauty will scarcely be an objection. They 
seem honest girls, and will make good servants 
no doubt. Lock up that pile of silver, will you?” 
The next day Catharine and Emma Davies 
commenced their duties in the merchant’s house- 
hold—and that very day young Mason sailed for 
Europe. a 
Another autumn came round, another harvest 
was gathered, and once more the family circle at 
the old homestead was complete. Charles had 
returned to the farm with an earnest desire to 
make his family happy; the sisters had grown 
more lovely in their season of self-sacrifice— 
their duty of affection was accomplished—with 
their own gentle tenderness they had won back 
the stray sheep to its fold again. It was a rough 
sunset. One of these storms that lash the sea- 


; 





board with their fury was raging upon the ocean. } 
The homestead stood so near the shore that every 
leap of the waves, every lash of the angry wind 
could be distinctly heard on the warm hearth- 
stone. 
drapery all over the sky; the frightened gulls } 
darted through them, now dipping their snowy | 
; 
¢ 
g 
; 


Black clouds were heaped like funeral 


wings in the white sea-foam, now shooting off in 
the blackness above. Flashes of angry foam } 
could be geen leaping up from behind the rocks 
which lay like sleeping giants all along the shore, 
and beyond was the heaving ocean. 

#** Charles, Charles, bring ropes, call Neptune, 
Let us save 
what lives we can before the island wreckers are 3 
out.” 

It was the voice of farmer Davies who had run 
up through the storm half way from the rugged 
shore, and stood swinging his hat as a signal for ; 
his son. 

Charles snatched a lead rope from the stoop } 
and went out—the girls each flung a shawl over 
her head and followed him down to the shore, { 
accompanied by Neptune, a great Newfoundland } 
dog. 

The wind was raging like a hurricane as they } 
forced their way down the gorge of a preci- 
pice overhanging the roaring breakers. Emma’s } 
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a ship is driving against the rocks. 


shawl was torn from her shoulders and carried } 
far out to sea; while Catharine lost her comb in 
the struggle to save hers, and her heavy black 
tresses were left to the mercy of the wind. Still 
the courageous girls hurried on down the slippery 
rocks and through the storm, till they reached a 
shelf so near to the surging waves that the spray 
dashed over ¢hem as they cronched down on its 
edge, and watched the laboring ship as it heaved 
and groaned in a fierce struggle with the ele- 

ments. It was a British packet, and the deck 

Vou. VII.—3 


$ came hastily round the point. 


was crowded with human forms flinging up their 
arms in a wild appeal for help, or kneeling upon 
the deck stupified with despair. The vessel 
plunged on directly for the precipice which 
loomed blackly above them—it struck, reeled 
back like a drunken monster, and struck again. 
A shriek—one wild, mighty shriek tore upward 


from the riven deck, and the next wave gorged 


itself with human life. 

Farmer Davies and Charles were on the rocks 
striving to aid the sufferers. They flung out 
ropes. They twice launched a boat which was 
dashed back on the rocks; but the two girls only 
felt that the loved ones were in danger, that 
death and storm was all around them, for the 
jutting rocks shut the father and son out from 
their view. The dog lay crouching at Emma’s 
feet with his paws extended, and his intelligent 
eyes fixed on the wreck. All at once he started 
up, uttered a low growl and plunged into the 
boiling surf. 

‘It is a man. 
wave. 


I saw him lifted with the last 
Oh! if Neptune can but save him,” cried 
Emma, sinking to her knee on the shelf of rock 
so near to the water that the white foam dashed 
over her foot. As the angry waters boiled up, 
she bent more and more forward. With eager 
eyes and clasped hands she gazed eagerly on the 
dog who had come up with the body, and was 
struggling toward the shore with it. Catharine 
flung her arm around her more excitable sister 
and held her back, while she clung to a fragment 
of the rock and watched the struggles of that 
noble dog. He neared the rocks: he reached the 


3 shelf, dragging the insensible form after him. 
; The girls saw that pale, senseless face as the 


brave animal lifted it above the water. A simul- 
taneous cry burst from their lips. They both fell 
upon their knees almost in the surf and held forth 
their arms eagerly toward the body. Neptune 


} tried to clamber up the shelf, but a wave was 


sweeping him back when Catharine reached 
forth her hand, caught his insensible burden by 


} the garments and shrieked aloud for help. 


Farmer Davies and his son heard the cry and 
Charles caught 
hold of his sister who was almost dragged into 
the boiling surge, and the old man pulled the 
body on shore. 

Charles turned to look upon the rescued man, 
he knew those pale and youthful features, and 
sunk to his knees on the wet rock. 

‘©QOh, God! oh, God! how shall I be grateful 
enough,” he exclaimed, covering his face with 
both hands—‘“‘ he had mercy on me, and now I 
can give back the life of his son!” 

It was young Mason whom the grateful family 
had rescued. 
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CHILDHOOD’S HOURS. 


BY W. O. GIRARDEAU. 


Tuose faded hours—those faded hours, 
Of youthful hopes gone by— 

Those faded hours of childhood’s dream 
How oft for them I sigh! 

Those hours when life and hope were high, 
And pleasure in them all; 

Alas! nor tear—nor burning sigh 
Can e’er those hours recall. 


They long have fled, yet mem’ry flings 
A greenness ’round them still, 

And Time, though saddened years it brings, 
Can ne’er their verdure chill. 

It brings to mind the long, bright days 
Of early, joyous youth— 

Remembrance of its gleesome plays— - 


Of childhood’s simple truth. 


Remembrance sweet, though sad maybe 
Of hours so full of joy, 
For then I fancy that I see 
Myself again a boy. 
Those halcyon days alone on earth 
In which a bliss is given, 
That nurtures in our hearts the birth 
Of brighter dreams of Heaven. 


SONNET TO MIDNIGHT. 
BY EMMA HARLEY. 


Tuovu sad and silent home, whose tardy pace 
My busy muse so oft of care beguiles, 
I love thee; and whene’er thy moonlit face 
Shines on me with its thousand starry smiles 
I wake, and watch those distant sparkling orbs 
In solemn silence move their marshal’d files, 
While admiration every thought absorbs. 
A deep repose lies on the earth, and save 
The whispering sound of tree-tops faintly heard, 
Which, as in act of worship, softly wave— 
Nought can disturb the rest of sleeping bird: 
And such the stillness that the list’ning ear 
Catches with gladness e’en a voice—a word— 
Breaking the charm that awes us into fear! 


THE BRIDE 
TO HER HUSBAND. 


BY MRS. LYDIA J. PEIRSON. 


As the fragaant heart of the virgin rose, 
When at dewy morn, its leaves unclose ; 

As the flake of snow, when it first finds rest, 
On the feathery moss of the mountain’s breast; 


As the young moom’s light, on streamlet thrown, 
Where gentle ring-doves drink alone; 

As the gem that lies, in the deep, deep sea, 

So pure, so true is my love for thee! 








THE STEP MOTHER. 


BY “ry. E. F.”? AUTHOR OF *‘A MARRIAGE OF 
CONVENIENCE,” “THE WIDOWER,’ &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* Anp he has one child, you say, Amelia?” 

‘* Yes—a little girl about six years old,” replied 
Miss Carson. ‘Indeed, Mary, you may well 
congratulate me on my happiness, for it is perfect. 
Mr. Melville is all I could wish, and his standing, 
position, fortune—-all—more than I could have 
expected. There is no drawback, no shadow on 
ray future.” 

‘* Except this child,” replied her friend, a little 
anxiously. 

**T do not look upon her as such. She will 
rather be a play-thing and occupation to me, 
than a care,” replied the bride elect, ‘cheerfully, 
unconsciously repeating the very words in which 
she had answered Mr. Melville, when he had 
apprehensively touched upon the same chord, but 
the animated and careless tone in which she pro- 
nounced them, was so unlike the tender and 
earnest voice in which she had reassured the 
anxious heart of the widowed father, that Mr. 
Melville, himself, would certainly not have re- 


; cognised the same words, had he heard them 


: again. 


Mrs. Livingston, however, who was a 


> mother, replied seriously, 


‘*Tt is a heavy responsibility that you are assu- 


' ming, Amelia,’ to which her friend answered, 
‘ with equal gravity, and some stiffness, 


‘**T am aware of it, and hope to do my duty.” 
Mrs. Livingston felt that there was nothing 


’ more to be said, or nothing that would be gra- 


ciously received, and the subject dropped. 
Mr. Melville was not less happy in announcing 


his approaching marriage to his friends, and 


dwelt much, as is customary with widowers on 


such occasions (whether thinking that their years 
or the fact requires an apology) on the advantage 
‘ and happiness his little girl was to derive from 


his union. One would have supposed to hear 


¢ 
; him, that it was chiefly for her benefit that he 
} took the step—men are always so self-sacrificing 


in consulting their own tastes! 
‘In making a second marriage,”’ he said, ear- 


} nestly, in talking over the matter with a friend of 
: his first wife’s, ‘‘I have not considered my own 


feelings alone. Julia will find a mother in Miss 


} Carson, whose gentleness and affection will secure 


her happiness, and win, I hope, her love. I have 
not chosen a ycoung girl, (Miss Carson was five- 
and-twenty, at which age gentlemen look upon a 
woman as suitable in point of years to any man 
at forty and upwards,) nor one whose personal 
charms are her chief attractions.” 
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The bride elect was very pretty, but being 
decidedly quite up to her prime, Mr. Melville 
felt he might, with justice, and besides, it was 
incumbent on his dignity to dwell upon her mind 
and character, rather than her person. Few are 
quite frank in avowing how much their admira- 
tion has been won by externals, and widowers 
always seem to feel bound to give any reason but 
the true one for their ‘‘second experiment of 
living,” and the sudden importance at these 
times, that is attached to their children’s future, 
is quite wonderful. 

“The addition to my own happiness is, of 
course, great,’ he continued, “but for Julia, I 
consider the advantages of the steps I am about 
to take inestimable. The dangers and difficulties 
that surround a girl unprotected by female love 
and guidance, are incalculable, and I own I 
should look forward to the future with a mother- 
less child upon my hands, rather with dread and 
anxiety than pleasure and hope. But I ask no 
greater happiness for my little Julia than that 
she should resemble Amelia in heart and cha- 
racter. May she form her mind and manners 
after the graceful, refined, and elevated model 
that she will ever have before her,” and Mr. 
Melville, once upon this topic, the father was 
soon merged in the lover, the child in the bride. 
In fact, the man was ashamed of his own happi- 
ness, and only talked of his daughter, lest he 
might be ridiculous in dwelling on ‘‘ his Amelia.” 

The marriage soon took place, and when the 
bride saw company, the little Julia, in her book 
muslin and pink ribbons, was quite conspicuous 
as she held ‘‘mamma’s boquet,” and was pro- 
nounced a “‘ little love,” and answered as readily 
and prettily as if she had been taught, (which, of 
course, could not be) when asked ‘‘who she 
loved best,” and ‘‘ who was the prettiest lady in 
the room,” “‘my new mamma.” 

Mr. Melville smiled with delight as he glanced 
from his graceful bride to the curly headed child, 
who, unchecked, drew the rings from the fingers 
of its new parent, and patted the little prattler on 
the head, with an affection undimmed by any 
cloud, for she was too young to shadow the feel- 
ing of youth bubbling up within him. Talk of 
the happiness of a young bridegroom! We are 
rather inclined to think that that of the middle 
aged exceeds it. One volume of Life has been 
closed, and existence has become “stale, flat, 
and unprofitable,” almost at a stand still, when 
lo! the book is again opened—the past is cleared 
at a bound, and the whole story is began again, 
as the reader would fondly imagine, ‘at the 
beginning.”’ And to shake off ten, fifteen, nay, 
even twenty years of existence is no trifle. It is 
enough, perhaps, to turn a man’s brain, and not 





only make him doubt, but almost deny his iden. 
tity. What youthful belle at sixteen values a 
becoming bonnet or cherishes a compliment, as a 
fading beauty may, at riper years? Why, then 
ask the young bridegroom to prize the soft looks 
and tender tones that he Icoks upon as his right, 
as he muy fifteen years later, when they have 
ceased to be a matter of course, and come with 
the freshness of novelty and favor. 

Upon the present occasion Mr. Melville had 
none of that sense or fear of ridicule, that will 
force itself upon the most hardy at such times, 
for he had not married, as he said, a ‘‘ mere girl.” 
Amelia was young enough to suit his tastes, and 
yet old enough to satisfy the world. The seven- 
teen years difference between them was a dis- 
parity that he called ‘‘nothing,’’ (though it en- 
chanted him) and which did not call forth the 
indignation of society, as it will sometimes burst 
out when the lady is younger. A woman’s age, 
after a certain point, seems to proceed at a geo- 
metrical ratio, while a man’s keeps on the even 
tenor of its way, (without he happens to become 
a widower, and then it runs back upon its path, 
like a ball that has been strugk too forcibly to its 
end) and the bride of five-and-twenty is looked 
upon as very fortunate, who secures a gentle- 
manly man with a handsome establishment. And 
if he should have a child or two, and some fifteen 
or twenty years her advantage, why “ that is no- 
thing,” ‘* she could not expect every thing,” and 
therefore the public of their little world concurred 
in stamping with its approbation the happiness of 
Mr. and Mrs. Melville. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Ametia had been married some six months, 
when one morning, as Mrs. Livingston called 
upon her, she found her sitting in her parlors 
preparing worsteds, with her frame before her, 
and the little Julia seated on a cushion at her 
feet. 

‘*What a pretty picture,” she exclaimed. 
‘*Really, Amelia, this is charming,” and she 
threw herself in a deep arm chair, and looked 
about her with an air of satisfaction and approba- 
tion, that fully atoned for any of the doubts she 
might have expressed before her friend’s marriage. 
Mrs. Livingston and Amelia had been intimate 
for many years, and Mrs: Livingston being a few 
years the elder of the two, Amelia was accus- 
tomed to refer to her in all her little embarrass- 
ments and perplexities. The conversation be- 
coming warm and animate, the little Julia was 
forgotten, who soon missing the attention and 
amusement that a child is apt to require, became 
troublesome in her demands upon Mrs. Melville, 
who said, somewhat impatiently, 
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‘¢ Here Julia, love, suppose you wind mamma’s 
worsteds for her,” and placing her stand, with a 
skein upon it, at the other extremity of the room, 
left the little girl very well pleased, while she 
returned to continue her discussion with her 
friend. 

Five minutes had hardly elapsed (Amelia 
thought not one) when Julia came back. 

‘¢What is the matter?” asked Mrs. Melville, 
vexed again, to be again interrupted. ‘‘ You 
have not finished that skein.” 

‘“‘T am tired,’? answered the child, a little sul- 
lenly. 

‘¢ Tired!’ repeated Amelia, in a tone of reprdof, 
‘oh, I am afraid you are a lazy little girl.” 

Julia hung her head and made no reply. 

‘Don’t lean upon me so, Julia,” said her 
mother, ‘‘see how you tumble my trimming. 
You know I always tell you not to lean upon me 
in this way, when I am dressed.” There was 
real vexation in Mrs. Melville’s voice, now. 
‘¢ There, stand off. What do you want?” 

‘¢ My skein is all tangled,”’ answered the child. 

‘*Then I will unravel it for you,” replied 
Amelia, and she rose, and taking the little girl 
with her, crossed the room, and as she disengaged 
the knotted mass, she found some fault with the 
carlessness with which Julia had discharged her 
task. The words were not much, but there was 
a coldness of voice and a stiffness of manner, 
that grated on Mrs. Livingston’s ear, and roused 
her feelings, and to which the child also seemed 
sensible, for she pouted and looked sullen. 

‘* Children are restless little beings, and require 
novelty to amuse them,’’ Mrs. Livingston said, as 
Amelia resumed her seat. 

‘*They are, indeed,” replied Mrs. Melville, 
‘*T sometimes get wearied out in my endeavors 
to amuse that one. She is a perverse, wilful 
little thing. Her grandmother has quite spoilt 
her.” 

‘* All children are more or less wilful,” said 
Mrs. Livingston, and glancing at the child, she 
added, ‘‘ poor little thing. You must Have pa- 
tience with her, my dear Amelia.” 

There was an accent of almost compassion in 
Mrs. Livingston’s voice, that nettled her friend, 
as she answered, in a tone in which suppressed 
vexation was distinct. 

“IT am patient with her, but I cannot help 
wishing she had been less indulged.” 

Mrs. Livingston saw that she was touching on 
@ tender point, and said no more. Other subjects 
arose, and the conversation again became eager 
and confidential. Julia had scon tired of her 
worsted, and had nestled herself upon the cushion 
without attracting particular notice, when her 
attention being arrested by the mention of her 





father’s name, her young eyes and ears were 
soon drinking in a narrative not meant for them, 
when Amelia happening suddenly to look at her, 
stopped short in her story, and seeming rather 
disconcerted said, after a moment’s hesitation, 

‘Julia, it is time for you to learn your lesson 
for Miss Lansing.” 

‘*T have learnt it,’ replied Julia. 

Amelia seemed quite baffled for an instant, and 
then she said, 

“*T don’t think you know it.” 

‘Yes I do,” persisted the little girl. 

‘Then go and get me —” and Mrs. Melville 
paused to think on what errand she should send 
the child, ‘‘go and get me,” she resumed, ‘‘my 
scent bottle that I left on the table in my room.” 

Julia did not budge. 

‘¢Why do you not go, when I tell you, Julia?”’ 
said Mrs. Melville, impatiently. 

“‘T don’t want to,’”’ answered Julia, doggedly, 
who, in fact, wanted to hear the end of the story 
her mother was telling. 

‘©You don’t want to,’”’ repeated Mrs. Melville, 
in a severe accent. ‘‘Do you know you must 
always do as I tell you. Obey me at once. 
Go—” and Julia went. As she closed the door, 
Amelia said, ‘‘She has the quickest ears, and 
sometimes when I forget she is in the room, I say 
things that she afterwards repeats, when I least 
wish it. It is, really, very annoying.” The 
slowness with which Julia made her exit, gave 
reasonable ground to hope that it would be some 
time before her return, but in this Amelia was 
disappointed, for if she had gone slowly, she was 
very quick in returning, for Mrs. Melville had 
scarcely resumed her story, when Julia, bottle in 
hand, was at her side. One or two more little 
errands were manufactured, but with equal want 
of success, when luckily the child upset a vase of 
flowers at the other side of the room which, spil- 
ling a great deal of water, and dcing considerable 
damage, gave room for a grave reprimand, and 
a legitimate excuse for desiring her to go up into 
the dressing room, and stay there by herself until 
dinner time. 

Once fairly rid of the child, Mrs. Livingston 
said, 

‘‘ Amelia, why do you not send that child to 
school? She is a great tax upon your time and 
patience, and she would be happier there. It 
would be better for you both.” 

A shade passed over Amelia’s countenance, as 
she answered. 

‘¢ Both her father and myself preferred a home 
education for a girl. I have engaged a day go- 
verness, who comes three hours every morning.” 

‘That is a very good plan when there are two 
or three,”’ replied Mrs. Livingston, ‘but children 
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require companions. To you it must be exceed- 
ingly fatiguing and inconvenient, to have her 
about you all the time, and the poor child wants, 
I see, a playmate, sadly.” 

Amelia was not pleased to hear that her step- 
daughter wanted anything ‘“‘sadly,” as she had 
only been accustomed to her husband’s thanks 
and praises for her kindness to his ‘‘little one,” 
since their marriage—beside she was rather an- 
noyed at Mrs. Livingston’s censure of a plan, 
which her own judgment had begun to distrust, 
but she had said to her husband when she first 
married, in the fulness of her happiness and ro- 
mance, 

‘‘Let the dear child stay with me. She can at 
least improve as fast at home, and I wish to have 


her with me, that she may learn to love me, and 


feel that I am indeed her mother.”” And she felt 
that it would be rather awkward now, at the end 


of six months to say, that ‘‘ Julia had better go to > 


school.” Had she been indeed the child's own 


mother, she would not have hesitated to say ° 


*¢ Dear, I have made a mistake—Julia would be 
happier at school,”’ but in the present case, the 


feelings of the hewly married wife being fresh ° 


and strong, and there being no maternal tender- 


ness to combat them, she answered Mrs. Living- 3 
“ston coldly, with 

**T do not agree with you. And were it even ; 
as you say, I could not alter it. Miss Lansing is } 


engaged for the year.” 

Mrs. Livingston saw that Amelia did not like 
interference. Their intercourse had hitherto 
been cordial and intimate; but as Mrs. Living- 


ston had rather been the confidante and listener 


of her friend’s girlish histories, a new trait was 
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postulatingly. ‘The children expect fine times 
—they are to have a tableau after supper, which 
they meant for a surprise, so you must not tell 
them that I told you. Let Julia come, and come 
yourself.” 
‘*If I refused when I only knew that it was for 
a dance,” said Amelia, gravely, ‘‘I certainly 
would not withdraw my refusal now, when I 
know you are to have tableaux. Children’s 
; pleasures should be like their food, simple and 
’ healthful.” 
; ‘* And pray, what is the harm of a little dance 
; and a tableau?” said Mrs. Livingston, warmly. 
; “That it excites a precocious taste for un- 
> healthy excitements,’”? answered Amelia, with a 
, little asperity, that she vainly endeavored to 
master. ‘I wish Julia to find her pleasures at 
home, in simple amusements and rational occu- 
> pation.” 
‘And is not Julia to learn to dance?” asked 
; Mrs. Livington, with some vexation. 
‘She has learnt,’ replied Mrs. Melville, 
> which her father now regrets as much as I do. 
> She will not take any more lessons.” 
> “My dear Amelia,” began Mrs. Livington, ‘I 
3 have had more experience—” 
‘¢Excuse me, my dear Mary,” (ladies are al- 
} ways affectionate when vexed,) answered Amelia, 
> «T can hear no more on this subject. It is a point 
on which both Mr. Melville and myself perfectly 
agree, and on which we have made up our minds.” 
The tone of decision in which this was pro- 
‘nounced ended the conversation, and Mrs. Liv- 
> ingston bid her friend good morning, and sighed 
to think that the young Julia was to be made the 
> subject and victim of a “system.” 
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now revealed in this evident dislike of interfe- 


rence and disapprobation. There had been few | 
occasions to call it forth before, and beside, girls 


will often bear what as married women they re- 
sent. It is wonderful what a start their dignity 
will take sometimes. The mustard seed is at 
once sprung into the tree. 


Mrs. Livingston was about rising to take her } 
leave, when she suddenly exclaimed, “Oh, I 


was near forgetting the errand on which I came. 
What would my children say if I were to omit it. 


They are to have a little dance on Monday—they 
wish Julia to come, and I should be very glad if 


you and Mr. Melville would come also. Pray, 
don’t be later than half past six, as the children 
have set their hearts on the dancing beginning at 
seven.” 

‘*My dear Mary,” replied Mrs. Melville, “I 
am very sorry to refuse any invitation of your’s, 
but both Mr. Melville and myself disapprove 
entirely of children’s parties.” 

‘Nonsense, Amelia,”’ said Mrs. Livingston, ex- 

3* 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Tue second year of Mrs. Melville’s marriage 
‘had elapsed, and new cares and pleasures were 
‘added to her life in the birth of a daughter, and 
Mr. Melville wa#as proud and happy as if this 

‘ was the first child that ‘had ever blessed his lot.”’ 

“Where is Julia?” enquired Mrs. Livingston, 
one day, after she had sufficiently admired Ame- 
’ lia’s baby. 

‘She has not yet come home from school.” 

‘You have placed her, then, at school?” 

“Yes. Since the birth of my little Mary, I 
have neither the time nor strength that the cares 
of a child like Julia requires. I placed her at 
» Madame B.’s sometime since.” 

‘¢ How does she like her little sister?” 

“Oh, she is extravagantly fond of her. My 
great trouble is to keep her out of the nursery.” 

‘And why should you?” 

‘*She is so noisy and troublesome—the nurse 
has always’some complaint to make of her. Julia 
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is a very wilful, stubborn child, and I have.great 
difficulty in governing her at all. Do you re- 
member when I first spoke to you of my marriage 
with Mr. Melville, that you seemed to think his 
having a child an objection? I did not then enter 
into your feelings; for I thought a child’s love 
was easily won, and that though there might be 
some care in such a charge, there could be no 
unhappiness. But I have found myself mistaken. 
Although I have taken every plausible pains to 
make Julia love me, yet I see she does not, 
and, indeed, the other day, when in presence of 
her father, she refused to do something that I 
desired, he said to her, ‘Do you hear what your ; 
mothe~ says, Julia,’ she turned off, muttering, } 
* She ain’t my mother.’” 
“Did Mr. Melville hear her?” inquired Mrs. } 
Livingston. 
‘¢Yes,” replied Amelia, ‘‘and he was very | 
angry,’ and the color that came in his wife’s } 
cheek showed she had not been less so. ‘He } 
told her that she had in me a mother such as few 
children have, and that she owed me a degree of } 











ding to the wants and seeing to the wardrobe 
of a child, and although Amelia discharged her 
duties in these respects, she gave herself quite as 
much credit as she deserved for her pains, and 
expected beside, that Julia should be grateful for 
all she did for her. Now, gratitude is not a 
childish virtue. Clothes, food, education, &c., 
come to them naturally. Julia saw the little 
Livingstons have all she had, and she never 
heard them say how good it was in their mamma 
to buy them such pretty frocks, and she did not 
see that she should be more thankful than they 
for all the comforts she enjoyed. And indeed 
she never saw the young Livingstons, and heard 
them talk of their dances and little amusements, 
without wishing she had been one of Mrs. Living- 
ston’s children. And Julia was right. When 
Amelia voluntarily assumed the duties and re- 
sponsibilities that every parent fulfils, she should 
have performed those duties as such, and claimed 
no merit, and asked no gratitude for what, had 
she been absent, a hireling would have done. 

As Julia increased in years and expanded in 


eg 


love and duty she could never adequately pay. ; mind, the early feeling that had sprung in her 
I never saw Mr. Melville so angry. He sent her } breast increased with her years and growth. She 
to her room for the rest of the afternoon. I was not a lovely child, nor yet a peculiarly un- 
seldom find fault with Julia, and never make any { amiable one. She was what one half the world 


complaint of her to her father, and all the plea- 
sures she has I procure for her. But nothing that 
I can do excites her gratitude. I suppose some- 
body has told her that I am her ‘step-mother,’ ; 
and there seems something in that word that : 
naturally closes a child’s heart against its father’s $ 
wife.” And the kisses with which Amelia covered : 
her own child as she finished her speech, did not : 
enlighten her as to the secret of her step-daugh- 
ter’s want of affection for herself. $ 
It was that she did not love Julia. Children } 
may be perverse, wilful, stubborn, what you will, ° 
but they are true. They return love for love, and > 
for nothing will they yield their young hearts but ¢ 
for love; and since Amelia did not and could not 
give that, she should have yielded what next 
their first natures crave, justice. Julia h€d been 
punished for saying what was the truth, that 
Amelia was zot her mother. ’T was true a 
¢ 
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she had said it in anger and disrespect; but the 
punishment was injudicious, for it had sefit the 


and swell in her little heart. She had felt that ‘ 
her father’s wife was between her and her father’s 3 
love. She had been punished because she did } 
not love her ‘‘step-mother,” and love her, she 

angrily resolved she would not. Her father had 
told her that she was ungrateful, and this was a 
charge Amelia often made against the child when 
talking over her trials with her to Mrs. Living- 
ston. There is much necessary troubk in atten- 








are, amiable to those who love them, disagree- 
able to those who dislike them, and open war 
often reigned between the step-mother and her 
daughter. 

Julia often felt, that had not her father married, 
she would have been mistress then, and Amelia 
never remembered that there were any claims 
prior to her’s in that house. Justice is the only 
quality that can supply love, and of that Amelia 
had no idea. Julia was unamiable and did not 
love her; but notwithstanding, Julia had her 
rights, was a thought that never crossed her 
brain. She felt that she had much to complain 
of, nor dreamt that Julia also had some wrongs 
to pardon. 

Other children gathered about her, and the 
years passed so rapidly, that Amelia could 


; searcely have believed it was six years since her 


marriage, had not Mary sprung into a tall girl, 
with two little sisters and one brother, younger 


> than herself, to remind her of the fact. 
truth that she had uttered in temper, to rankle ‘ 


‘*Why, what is the meaning of this?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Livingston, as one evening she called in at 
Mrs. Melville’s, and found Mary dressed in a 
little pink silk frock and kid shoes. 

‘Mary is going to a little party,” said Amelia. 
‘‘ There—good-bye, dearest—don’t keep your fa- 
ther waiting,”’ and the impatient child was des- 
patched, and as her mother watched her from the 
window, she said, 

“It is not a thing Mr. Melville and myself 
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altogether approve of, these children's parties; ; they dance they may as well dance after a violin 
but Mary was so wild about this one, that I } as a piano.” 
thought, for once, it was better to let her go. “Certainly,” replled Mrs. Livingston smiling. 
Mary is a peculiar child, and I find it is better to } “I think Mary’s addition of Cracon a decided 
yield when she has taken any fancy in her head, } improvement on your plan,” and she saw with 
for opposition only makes her more bent upon } great amusement Mr. and Mrs. Melville’s evi- 
attaining her own way.” dent delight as they watched their young dar- 
Mrs. Livingston could not but smile; for this } lings unwearied efforts in the cause of pleasure 
same peculiarity, she remembered, used often to ; as something that seemed to them very lovely 
go by the harsher name of wilful perversity in } and peculiar. 





enlarging a mind and opening a heart, that ; 
argument and reason had failed hitherto to } 
enlighten. 


before it breaks up,”’ said Mr. Melville to his wife. 

‘* Mrs. Livingston you are not in a hurry, are you? 

Let the children have one dance more.” 

A few days after she met Mrs. Melville again, ‘*With all my heart.” replied the good-natured 
who asked, not without some embarrassment, ; mother, and another dance was called. 

‘“Who was her children’s dancing master.” ; This little ball was the entering step. Mrs. 
“Mr. De L , do you wish to engage him?” ; Melville soon forgot the truisms which are any 
“Yes,” replied Amelia, ‘‘ Mary came back so ? ; thing but true in which she had formerly dealt so 

mortified the other evening because she did not ; > profusely. Love whispered what good sense list- 
know how to dance, and begged so hard to be | ; ened to, that every age has its appropriate plea- 
allowed to learn that I thought it better to let ; sures, and that it is a dangerous and unkind 
her take a few lessons. A sense of inferiority, of ; effort to endeavor to repress the effervescing spirit 
being denied what others have, sometimes sours } of enjoyment that ever bubbles up in youth. 

a child’s disposition. Don’t you think so?” asked 3 

Mrs. Melville, half deprecatingly and half enqui- 

ringly. Rarity did the years glide on, and Julia was 
‘‘Undoubtedly,” replied her friend, without a young lady in society; and Mary treading fast 

appearing to remember the past, or to see the } upon her steps was now a tall girl. 

dilemma in which Amelia found herself, ‘I ° Perfect harmony had never existed between 

think you are very wise. I will send Mr. De : Julia and her step-mother. The love that had 
L——'to you this evening. I expect him this ; not taken root in early years did not spring up 
afternoon.” ; later. Julia could now look back and resent 
‘Oh! thank you,”’ exclaimed Amelia, with an ; much which she had been denied, and which 
earnestness that amused Mrs. Livingston, who ’ was now abundantly bestowed upon her younger 
saw how greatly her friend was relieved by her ? sisters. And Amelia found in Julia the same 
prompt approbation of the present, unaccompa- ; sullen, thankless disposition, for which she was 
nied by any unpleasant reminiscence of the past. } obliged to make sacrifices, (sacrifices which she 

A few months after this conversation, Mrs. ; constantly made for Mary without knowing them 

Melville called upon Mrs. Livingston, to ask the ; to be such,) and for which she received no return. 

children to a little gathering of Mary’s young ; Julia’s marriage was now the great object of her 

companions on her birth-day. ‘ desires. To that alone she looked as the perfec- 
‘*A dance?” inquired Mrs. Livingston. ‘ tion and crowning cup of her happiness. Once 
‘*T will play cotillions if the children wish it,” ‘free from her and she should be happy indeed. 
replied Mrs. Melville. ; Julia had reached, however, eighteen, twenty, 
At the appointed hour Mrs. Livingston, with » twenty-two, and the object had not yet been 
her young tribe entered Mrs. Melville’s drawing- ; attained. Mary was sixteen, and Amelia looked 
rooms, where, to her surprise, she saw the sable ; forward with impatience to taking her into society 
violinist who officiated usually at children’s par- ; as the only relief that could lend a charm to the 
ties, posted in the corner, bow in hand. ; tedium she now endured in going out so con- 

»? observed ; stantly with Julia. She began almost to despair 

Mrs. Livingston. Amelia colored a little as she of Julia’s marriage, for she was in her twenty- 

answered ; third year, and had never yet had a lover, when 
‘“‘Oh, yes, Mary said at all the children’s her hopes were all again enkindled by the intro- 

parties they had a violin, and I found it would } duction of a young Mr. Gray, who began to visit 
be such a disappointment to her if I refused— : with a frequency that showed an evident and 
and beside I feel scarcely strong enough to play } ; Strong attraction toward their little circle. Mrs. 
all the evening for them—and upon the whole if } Melville mide some casual i inquiries about him, 


Julia. She was glad, however, to see Nature ‘* My dear, Mary seys she must have the Cheat 
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‘* Ah, so you have Cracon, I see, 
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and found that he was.a young man of respec- 
table connections, and in good business. The 
thing would do excellently. She was in high 
spirits—she spoke to her husband on the subject, 





and odd things do happen sometimes in this world 
of ours. At one of the wedding parties Julia 
was introduced to a gentleman, whose manners, 
appearance, fortune, all proclaimed him one of 


and he taking his views of the matter pretty much Nature’s favorites—a man to whom Amelia 
from his wife, as gentlemen usually do, agreed ; would joyfully have given her own child. The 


with her that ‘‘if the young people liked it he : 
saw no objection.” 

Every measure that propriety at all warranted } 
was taken to bring the matter about. Parties of ; 
all kinds were formed, and Mary was always | 
sent as third to play propriety. A few months ; 
brought matters to a crisis, and what was Mrs. ; 
Melville’s disappointment when Mr. Gray applied $ 
for her consent to marry not Julia but Mary, and ‘ 
how was that disappointment heightened into ; 
anguish to find that Mary had authorised the ; 
application. $ 

Mrs. Melville’s distress knew no bounds when ‘ 
she found Mary firm and decided in her avowed 
affection for Mr. Gray. Mrs. Melville spoke to 
Julia on the subject, who said with perfect truth 
and sincerity, 

‘‘Why, 1 thought, mother, you saw and liked 
Mr. Gray’s attentions to Mary. You always en- 
couraged his being here, and invitéd him to join 
our parties, and I thought you did it on purpose.” 

Amelia was conscience stricken. She had 
done so—but how tell Julia he was meant for 
her ard not her own child? 

Mr. Melville was next applied to. He was 
surprised, but readily gave his consent, and was 
extremely puzzled to know why his wife disliked ; 
so much the connection. ; 

‘“‘My dear Amelia,” he said, “I am sure, I 
thought you liked Mr. Gray. Did you not tell 
me you thought him a young man of excellent 
sense and sound principles?) What have you 
discovered in him since to alter your opinion? 
What is your objection?” 

“*T do not object to him in point of character,” 
replied his wife. ‘But he is such a poor, mean 
looking little fellow, and I am afraid too he is 
delicate. It is an insignificant person that nobody ; 
knows,” she added with increasing irritability— 
‘‘and I do so hate too your little sick chickens.” 

‘* Well, Iam sure I thought you liked Gray,” 
answered her simple minded husband. “I am 
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sure you used always to be praising him to me. 


You said he would make an excellent match.” 
‘For your daughter but not for mine,” was the g 
answer that rose to Mrs. Melville’s lips—but it 
was not one to which she could give utterance, § 
and unsustained by her husband and opposed by ; 
the young people, Amelia found as was her cus- 
tom with Mary, ‘that it was better to yield.” 
The marriage soon took place, and pitter were § 
the tears that Amelia shed upon the occasion— ‘ 


sigh with which she gave her consent, when he 
applied for it some weeks later to wed Julia, 
and the tears with which she contrasted her lot 
with Mary’s, told her heart for the first time that 
what Julia had reproached her with as a child 
was true, ‘‘ that she was not her own mother.” 


WASHINGTON. 
LINES WRITTEN AT MOUNT VERNON. 
BY GEORGE B. WALLIS. 


How swells this heart of mine 
With proud emotions, as my thoughts incline 
Back to that epoch which did all atone 
Ages of darkness; when that band divine, 
Proclaiming ‘‘ Equal Rights,” untried, unknown, 
Startled the Island King upon his ancient throne. 


That time of darkness, and that strife of doubt, 
Call’d for a champion which, since Time began, 
Earth with her boasted lords had been without— 
A chief combining all the traits of man 
Essential to his trust: Wisdom to plan; 
Strength to enforce, and genius to persuade ; 
Prudence to lead; sagacity to scan; 
Justice and mercy, though Dictator made, 

And such a chief was found, and here his dust is laid. 


His soul was with his country ; and his life 
Was given to her :—nor ask’d he recompense, 
For having stood throughout the eventful strife, 
The ruling spirit of her brave defence, 
Saving the grateful conscientious sense 
Of rectitude. Even a freed people’s bays, 
And gratitude, unmeasur’d and intense, 
He deem’d a fearful precedent of praise, 

More than of glory to his blest declining days. 





IANTHE. 
BY E. D. STUART. 


Sue was as lovely as the morning beams 
That glance in beauty upon mountain springs, 
As gentle as the moonlight when it gleams 
With heaven’s own lustre upon angel wings; 
A sort of halo played around her brow— 
Bright as I saw it then, I see it now. 


She passed like a young bird ’mong fields of roses, 
Her gushing soul o’er filled with artless song, 

As sweet as in our dream sometimes discloses, 
When fondest thoughts upon our memory throng; 

How could one fail to love a form so fair? 

Whose image glassed upon us clings forever there. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


THE season for evening parties, fancy balls, &c., is 
now at hand, and, having given, in our December 
number full patterns for out-of-door costumes, we 
resolved to procure something entirely new for this 
number. We have accordingly had engraved two 
splendid Potka Dresses, to be worn at a fancy ball, 
the most elegant affairs of the season. The plate is 
certainly the most beautiful one out this month; and 
we are sure even our loveliest readers would appear 
lovelier dancing in this picturesque costume. 

The fashions for the winter are generally very bril- 
liant. In the selection of colors, however, Philadelphia 
—strange to say—has a gayer taste, this year, than 
New York. In the letter from the latter city our ‘rea- 
ders will find a brilliant description of the styles there. 
From Paris, however, we have just received a later 
budget of fashion. Perhaps the great novelty there, is 
what is called, 

Tue Russian Mantie.—This is a cloak, made 
either in plain or epingle velvet. It has large sleeves, 
with facings to match; and the entire garment is edged 
with a broad fur, composed of sable, or ermine. The 
cloak is lined with white silk slightly wadded, or with 
a thin fur, very soft and warm. 

Watxine Dresses.—For walking, cloth pelisses, 
very much embroidered, and ornamented with pretty 
fancy buttons, are in vogue. Of one of the most beauti- 


ful dresses in Paris we have a description in full. It is 





posed: of a teau of black velvet, the body fitting 
the figure; the waist is pointed; the sleeves are straight 
and wide, and reach about half way between the elbow 
and the waist ; the body has a cape attached, which falls 
very deep at the back, and round; it is open at the 
shoulder as far as the seam of the sleeve, and the front 
is formed as a small cape, narrowing toward the waist, 
and terminating at the point; the cape is trimmed with 
a double row of rich silk gymp, and a row of silk but- 
tons to the shoulder ; the back of the cape is sometimes 
trimmed with a broad fringe; the sleeves are trimmed 
to correspond, the gymp being headed by a rich silk 
trimming ; the skirt is long, very full, and has two rows 
of gymp round it; there is 2 row of buttons on either 
side, with small straps to correspond underneath, and 
by which the cloak can be closed at pleasure. Bonnet 
of blue velvet, the brim open and falling back at the 
ears, ornamented by two full shaded feathers on the 
right side, and a small velvet bow on the left, the inte- 
rior of the brim is perfectly plain. 

Les Roses Pyramivs.—Under this name u novelty 
has appeared in Paris, where it is just now all the rage. 
Its name arises from its being ornamented with a con- 
siderable number of rows of velvet of different widths. 
This trimming reaches from the edge of the jupe, to 
within about two hands breadth of the waist, and is 
particularly b ing to a slender figure, the corsage 
and sleeves being decorated to match. 

TRAVELLING CostumEs.—The paletot cape is used 
now altogether for travelling. It is made of merino, 
striped with satin-bands, and encircled by a thick silk 
cord, put on at the edge. Paletots should always be 
wadded slightly. The best trimming is poult de soie. 
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The surtouts, this winter, are made of satin a Ja reine, 
which is appropriately heavy, especially excellent for 
the purpose because it will not fray. 

Opgzra Cosrumes.—The popularity of the opera, 
this year, renders some hints on the style of dress to be 
worn there seasonable. Generally ladies should con- 
sult their own taste. Rich crimson shawls are very 
much in vogue as wraps. But in nothing can a lady 
show more elegance than in an appropriate dress hat, 
and these are very much worn. Probably there never 
was a more brilliant display of fashion in New York, 
than was exhibited at the Italian Opera, duriag the 
rivalry of the two great stars, Borghese and Picot. 
The most splendid opera dress of the season, abroad, 
was of rich white satin, trimmed round the bottom with 
a double volant of white English lace, caught up on 
the left side with straw colored satin ribbon, and a 
demi guirlande of small shaded pink and white roses, 
without leaves. Sorties de Bal of a rich deep blue 
satin, the deep round collar and facings of: the front 
quilted and wadded, the edge of the large réund cape, 
and bottom of this elegant short cloak, being bordered 
with a narrow swansdown trimming. This cloak is 
also attached at the throat with a large cordon and 
tassels of blue silk cord. The hair arranged with 
orange-colored flowers. 

In Paris the dress hats for the opera are generally 
made of whit@jyelours epingle, its sole ornament a 
simple ribbon round the crown, end the interior of 
the front decorated with folds of gauze, intermixed with 
ribbon Others of sky blue, covered with a broad En- 
lish lace, attached to the crown with a wreath of queen’s 
daisies, variegated, or in crepe of a beautiful citron 
color, decorated with a single marabout, the same color 
as the crepe, entirely concealing the front, and droop- 
ing as low as the shoulder. 

Eveninec Dresses.—We have two very elegant cos- 
tumes for evening. One is a dress of pale primrose 
satin; the corsage is low and tight to the figure; the 
point at the waist is very long; two rows of trimming 
composed of leaves of satin disposed ina kind of wreath 
surrounds the top of the corsage, and the tight short 
sleeve; skirt @ demi jupes, both extremely full; the 
under one being very long and quite plain; the second 
skirt is surrounded by a broad hem, and is left oper on 
the left side; it is trimmed on each side the opening by 
a double row of satin leaves about half way up the 
skirt, at which distance it is closed by a bunch of pale 
pink roses, and two rows only of the satin leaves are 
carried to the waist. The hair is disposed in full 
bunches of ringlets, ond ornamented by flowers without 
foliage. Another, and more brilliant one is a dress of 
white crépe worn over a jupe of rich white satin; the 
corsage is low; the waist and point are very long; the 
body is tight to the figure; a cap @ Ja berthe surrounds 
the corsage, edged witk a wreath of leaves of very pale 
pink satin; the sleeves are short, and perfectly plain, 
finished by a wreath of leaves to correspond with the 
berthe; the skirt is very long, and extremely full; it 
has a deep hem round the bottom, and a wreath of satin 
leaves fall from the waist at each side to the bottom of 
the skirt; the leaves diminishing in size toward the 
waist. 


Dinner Gostume.—The prevailing style for dinner, 
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is a satin dress of a beautiful green; the corsage low; 
the waist long and pointed; a deep fall of black lace 
surrounds the corsage; it is set on plain in the front and 
back, but is fulled on the shoulder, and it entirely covers 
the plain short sleeve, the only trimming on which is a 
fulling of black lace round the arm; the skirt is very 
long, immensely full, and has a deep volant of black 
lace put on in waves, and finished by a full heading of 
the same. The cap is of black lace; low at the ears, 
and prettily trimmed with small pink flowers and gauze 
ribbon. 

Batt Dresses.—Perhaps the most elegant style for 
ball dresses, are those which are made busquée, the 
bodies trimmed with a triple fulling, forming a kind of 
berthe, finished with a cluster of roses in the centre of 
the front; the sleeves are fulled to match, likewise 
decorated with a touffe of roses in the centre, and 
small ones scattered over the sleeves; the skirt is 
trimmed with two quilles, formed of fullings, upon 
which are placed roses of graduated size put on at 
regular distances. This style of costume is extremely 
youthful and becoming. A very elegant ball dress is 
before us. It is of white spotted net; the skirt hand- 
somely trimmed with volants of white point d’Alencon 
lace, put onat equal distances. Pointed low corsage, 
and very short sleeves, which are entirely concealed 
by a square cape of the same material as the dress, 
which is trimmed round with a double fall of white 
lace. Coiffure entirely composed of white lace, sprin- 
kled over with rose buds, and a splendid pink rose sur- 
rounded with its green leaves on each'side. 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 


TasTE IN FurnisHinc Rooms.—There is nothing, 
perhaps, in which a lady can show more taste, next 
to her own attire, than in the furnishing of her house. 
In doing this comparatively little depends on expense. 
It is in the colors of the carpets and paper-hangings, 
in the adaptation of the style of cabinet ware to the 
size and shape of the apartment, and in the keeping of 
one article with another and with the whole, that the 
charm of a well furnished room consists. We know 
some ladies who, on comparatively restricted means, 
have furnished their parlors more elegantly than others 
with lavish wealth at command. There are some ex- 
cellent remarks on this subject, in the last London 
Atheneum, which we copy for the benefit of our fair 
subscribers. The remarks apply particularly to the 
choice of colors in curtains, walls, &e, 


‘You are going to decorate your drawing-room or 
dining-room both with furniture and coloring. Before 
you speak to your upholsterer or house-painter, have a 
perfect understanding and recognition of what is the 
aspect of the room. Let no circumstance make you 
regardless of this fundamental consideration. Spend 
what you will, you will always repent having a cold 
color in a room lighted from the north. If the aspect 
be north, north-east, north-west, or due east, the general 
tone of coloring should be positively warm. Blues, 
greens, and all shaded colors which involve-any predo- 
minant use of blues, must be avoided. There is a 
drawing-room in the Reform Club looking north, which 
may convince any of the mistake of forgetting aspect. 
The walls and curtains are blue; with all its elegance 
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—and its ceilings and cornice are beautiful—the effect 
of the room by daylight is always chilly. It would be 
just the reverse of it looked upon Carlton Gardens. 
here is also a room in Windsor Castle, looking on 
the north terrace, called Queen Adelaide’s room, which 
is decorated with blue and silver, a most frigid-looking 
room even in the midst of Summer. In such aspects 
the choice should tend toward reds, and all their various 
combinations with yellow. As the aspect approaches 
east and west, so the colors should verge toward yellow 
rather than red tints. In an eastern aspect tints of 
yellows, lemon-colors, &c., are always effective and 
cheerful. If the aspect of the room be south, south 
west, or west, and open to the sun, then we may ven- 
ture on the use of cooler colors, even on positive blue, 
should our taste lead us in that direction. F 
“The supply of light, the size of the room, and its 
purpose, appear to be the chief circumstances which 
ought to regulate the strength or depth of the colorin 
to be used. Where the light is strong, unobscured an 
plentiful, the tone of the coloring should be light. In 
the houses of the ancients, the strongest and darkest 
colors, even black, as we have already observed, were 
used on large surfaces when the apartment received a 
full and direct light from above. Under a strong and 
abundant light, full-toned colors preserve their bright- 
ness and distinctive character, but when the light is 
feeble, and the supply of it limited, they become dull 
and gloomy. Full-toned colors lessen the apparent size 
of the room; light coloring enlarges it. A little atten- 
tion to the proportion between the space to be colored 
and the depth of the coloring, becomes, therefore, of 
great importance. If you wish to make your room 
appear as large as possible, then exclude dark coloring, 
not only on the large surfaces, but even in the patterns 
of the paper-hangings, and even in the mouldings and 
ornamental parts. The nature of the use to which the 
room is applied, should also influence the decision as to 
the tone or coloring. If the room is used mostly by 
artificial light, which, being less pure than daylight, 
materially modifies the appearance of most colors— 
much or little, according to their strength—then keep 
the coloring light. If, on the other hand, it is a room 
for occupation during the daylight, then the tone of 
coloring must be deep. and green, with black, 
eppeat dark and grave; with white they appear gay. 
We see these effects strikingly illustrated in book wrap- 
pers. Black letter press is applied indiscriminately to 
red, blue, lilac, green and yellow covers. A publisher 
of taste would do well to consider how much the pur- 
chase of a book is affected by the first impression.’ 





Purse Netrinc.—This amusement promises to be 
fashionable again this winter. We, therefore, subjoin 
some directions, supposing the reader to know how to 
net. If she does not, almost any female friend will 
teach her. 


Puan Netrep GenTLeMan’s Purse.—Of coarse 
netting silk, you will require five skeins, and a mesh 
No. 12. You must have a foundation of eighty stitches 
to begin on, and you net to the length of ten inches. 
Net up the sides and damp it slightly, after which it 
is to be put on a purse stretcher, where it is to be left 
for a few hours, then take it off and trim it as you 
please. 

A Lapy’s Purse.—Net in the same manner, seventy 
stitches on the foundation, and nine inches in length is 
sufficient. Employ a mesh No. 10, and fine netti 
silk. Two colors may be used, netting five rows with 
one, and four with the other. 

Seam Purse witn Beaps.—You will need four 
skeins of silk, and a mesh No. 8 On a foundation 
of one hundred stitches, net one plain row. Then in 
the next row, net a plain and a bead stitch successively, 
Net the third row plain, and begin the next with a bead 
stitch, and so on till the purse is finished. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


New York, December, 1844. 

A Frew cold days have brought out some splendid 
specimens of Parisian mantillas and cloaks. There is 
a fashion perfectly novel, and, in the estimation of the 
tasteful, remarkably elegant, to be found at Stewart’s 
by those who can afford his prices. It is formed almost 
ater the model of a gentleman’s sack-coat, with half 
hanging sleeves and trimmed heavily with lace-gimp 
and buttons. Velvets, satins and cloth are all used for 
this novel garment—but everything gay and costly is 
fashionable this year. The most expensive shawls— 
the most brilliant dresses—cloaks, with the yearly in- 
come of a mechanic in their trimmings, are plenty in 
Broadway as roses in June. You would think the forest 
leaves had all been manufactured into ladies’ dresses. 

Our Book Publishers are getting deep into their 
business season. The Harpers have been issuing 
some most valuable works this month. ‘Chemistry 
of Plants,” by William Draper, Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of New York, is not only one of the 
most interesting works from its style and subject that 
has been issued from any press this season, but it is 
given to the public in a style rarely surpassed even 
by the most expensive annuals. The paper and the 
typography are perfectly beautiful, and might safely 
challenge comparison with the best workmanship of 
England. This book will prove a mine of pleasure to 
us ladies who inherit a love of plants almost with our 
first sensations. It is rich in plates, indeed rich in 
everything: The purest diamond bracelet in the city 


would not purchase the copy in which my name has ; 


just been written—that is, if I could not obtain another. 

Frederika Bremer’s novels, complete in one large 
volume, have also been pnblished by the Harpers this 
month. Of course we need not at this late day give an 
opinion of an author so generally appreciated, but we 
can well say that this edition of Miss Bremer’s works 
is just what has been long wanted for our library 
shelves, for no lady can have her book-case complete 
without it. If Miss Bremer looks like the portrait in 
this volume she certainly is a very pretty woman, as 
well as a very good one. 

“Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric” is another 
volume from the Harper’s press which all our readers 
should possess, especially those who wish to cultivate 
an elegant literary taste. 

This house has also issued ‘‘ Tales from the German 
and ‘‘Persecutions of Popery.” The first an interesting 
series, and the latter a valuable book from the historical 
matter which it contains. 

Mr. Benjamin’s new poem “Infatuation,” delivered 
before the Mercantile Association at Boston, is highly 
spoken of everywhere. I have been reading it in 
snatches, and fully concur with the general opinion 
regarding its excellence. 

Burgess & Stringer haye published two one volume 
novels by Simms. ‘Helen Halsey,” a stirring tale of 
frontier life, and ‘‘Castle Dismal,” which, from its title, 
should be something ghost-like and thrilling. The style 
in which these volumes are issued does great credit to 
the publishers. The books are in a neat form for the 
table, and convenient for travelling. 
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James W. Judd & Co., have become successors to 
J. Winchester, one of the most liberal publishers and 
best hearted men in the book business. The new firm 
gives indications of taste and enterprize which ought to 
secure prosperity to the establishment. To the lovers 
of old English poesy their last book is a treasure. It 
contains all the fine old British ballads which we have 
heard in snatches from infancy, with a beautifully writ- 
) ten introduction to the volume, and preliminary remarks 
to each ballad, by Park Benjamin. 
¢ A Mr. Gough, from Boston, is making quite a sensa- 
i tion here in the temperance cause. He is remarkable 
} for intense earnestness, warm, natural eloquence, and 
sometimes for flashes of wit that electrify his audience. 
He is not an educated man, but possesses great natural 
powers, which are perhaps the more original from a 
lack of scholastic polish. 
You should be here to see Dunlap’s green-house, 
which is one of the most delightful places of resort in 
the whole city. It is in Broadway close by Bleecker 
| street, where the great bow windows that guard the 
entrance are gay with blossoming plants all the year 
round. You pass up an entrance paved with Italian 
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tile, and lined with plants, to one of the most spacious 
green-houses probably imthe country. The roof is one 
entire sky of glass, a 
standing around a fou 
whose top br 


igh as it is there are trees, 
hich fronts the entrance, 
s are cut for want of room. The 
centre is fill a forest of rich specimens from 
every part globe. Heaths of every variety— 
cactuses, isponiaal rosesypeverything in the floral 
world that has fragrance and beauty seems crowded 
into that miniature forest. This sweet wilderness is 
becoming one of the” favorite resorts of our up 
town ladies. From m g till night you may find 
them sauntering along the walk which skirts the green- 
house, admiring and giving orders for their own con- 
servatories or parlor windows. Those who purchase 
of Dunlap always visit him again. a. 8.8; 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


, 
: The Rose, or, Affection’s Gift. Edited by Emily 
Marshall. 1 vol. G. S. Appleton, Philadelphia, 
1845.—This is a neat little annual, with no very great 
pretensions, but fulfilling all that, on a first glance, it 
; would seem to promise. The engravings and letter- 
; press are not to be compared with those of the costlier 
gift-books, but the contents are of more relative merit. 
It is very elegantly bound. 
; The Keepsake. A Christmas, New Year and 
Birth-Day Present. 1 vol. D. Appleton, N. York, 
1845.—This is one of the second rate annuals, though, 
perhaps, the best of its class this year. The typography 
is the feature which deserves most praise. The con- 
tents are good, the engravings of medium merit. The 
binding is rich and costly. 
The Poet's Gift. 1 vol. T.+¥I. Carter & Co., 
$ Boston, 1844. This is a splendidly illustrated work 
in the style of Keese’s volume of the American poets. 
Some of the designs are very beautiful. The contents 
consist of selections from our best poets, and are chosen 
with much taste. The work is our favorite. 
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The Lady of the Lake. Illustrated Edition. By 
Str Walter Scott. 1 vol. Carey § Hart, Philadel- 
phia, 1845.—This superb edition of the most popular 
of Scott’s metrical romances reflects high credit on the 
enterprise and taste of the publishers, and forcibly con- 


Tue January NuMBER.—We may confidently point 
to this number, as a proof that we have redeemed our 
pledge, to surpass every previous effort. We may 
fairly challenge the field. The mezzotint we assert, 
without fear of contradiction, to beat any in the three 


trasts with the indifferently executed books too often ; dollar monthlies. We can say the same of the fashion 


issued by Philadelphia publishers. The typography of 
this work is especially beautiful; the page is ample, 
the margin wide, and the paper of snowy whiteness. 
It is a relief to turn from the fine print of the miniature 
editions to bold, clear type like this. The engravings 
are very beautiful. The title-page is both elegant in 
design and delicate in execution. The pictures of 
Ellen—of the combat—of the cottage door, and uf 
Fitz James’s fall are very fine. We consider this work 
quite equal to any of the annuals, and in many respects 
superior to the best of them. It certainly is preferable 
for a gift. 

Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion, during the years 1838, ’39,’40 41 and 42. By 
Charles Wilkes, U. S. Navy, Commander of the Ez- 
ploring Expedition, &c. 5 vols. Lea & Blanchard 
1845.—We have received a specimen number of this’ 
magnificent work, which surpasses anything of the kind 
hitherto attempted in America, The five volumes will 
contain sixty-eight large ste p ravings, forty-six steel 
vignettes, worked among ar and over three 
hundred wood engravings. des these, thirteen maps 
and charts accompany the work. volume will 
contain five hundred pages, The phy, engra- 
vings and paper are superior to those of the best annuals. 
Some of the vignettes are exquisite. "We need not say 
that the narrative is interesting and copious. It is with 
pride we record the appea of this truly national 
and superb work. A 

The Religious Souvenir. 1 vol. S Andrus, Hart 
ford, 1845.—This is, by no means, equal to former 
volumes of the same annual. Even when compared 
with that standard it is a failure, but when judged with 
an annual like ‘‘ The Gift” it is immeasurably inferior. 
There is not an engraving in it equal to the worst em- 
bellishments of the most indifferent monthly magazines. 
Decidedly the best religious annual of the year is ‘‘ The 
Christian Ballads,” by Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, of 
which we spoke at length in our last volume. 

The Every Day Book for Youth. By Peter Parley. 
1 vol. J. M. Campbell, Philadelphia, 1844. Of all 
Peter Parley’s inimitable works this is, perhaps, the 
best. In our young day publications such as these 
were scarce; and we often imagine with what pleasure 
we would have hailed a book like this. A pleasant 
variety of prose and poetry characterizes the letter- 
press, which is further diversified by numerous engra- 
vings. We cordially recommend the book as a suitable 
gift for children. 

The Prose Works of Mrs. Ellis. 2 vols. H. G. 
Langley, New York, 1845.—In two superb volumes, 
we have the prose-works of a woman, who has done 
more, perhaps, than any female of the age, to improve 
her sex. This work should be in every lady’s library. 
If we had a daughter it would be the first book we 
would present her with. Our copy is from Mr. T. B. 
Peterson, who has it superbly bound, or otherwise, as 


plate. The bouquet of flowers by Quarre, and the land- 
scape by Dick, would have been considered ‘ crack” 
embellishments, a year or two since. The new cover 
is costlier and prettier than any fifth picture. The 
contributions are from the best lady-writers of Ame- 
rica; for where are the superiors to Mrs. Sigourney, 
Osgood, Annan, Dinnies, Pierson, and F. E.F.? We 
ask the sex to note whether such an array of female 
tatent is forthcoming in any magazine for the month. 
Nothing but ar immense edition could sustain us in the 
expenses necessary to carry on the work in this style. 
But we are resolved to show what the sex can do; we 
have the means; and we dnow we will be sustained, 
for every lady can afford two dollars a year. For 1845 
“The Ladies’ National” will be indispensable to the 
boudoir. 

In the February number will appear the mezzotint of 
Washington at eighteen, which many, who have seen 
it, pronounce to be superior to ‘‘ The Ship Wreck.” 
It will be accompanied, among others, by a second 
National picture. 


A Supers Girr.—Nothing could be more suitable 
for a Christmas or New Year’s Present than a volume 





~~ 


of the Ladies’ National Magazine for 1845.—Think 
of this, you who have sweethearts or sisters! It will 
be a complete compendium of information on fashion, 
literature and domestic affairs for ladies, besides con- 
taining the choicest emanations from American female 
talent, in tales, essays, poems, &c. Then the embel- 
lishments will outrival anything yet published. A sub- 
scription, paid in advance, will win the sweetest smile 
of the day—take our word for it!—from your lady-love 
on Christmas or New Year. 








the purchaser may desire. 


T. B. Pererson’s Derot.—Those of our friends who 
wish to purchase the annuals and other gift-books of the 
season, would do well to call on, or write to Mr. T. B. 
Peterson, No. 98 Chesnut street, who keeps on hand a 
full assortment of the latest publications, from the cost- 
liest illustrated volume down to the last new novel. 
His stock of books suitable for gifts to juveniles is un- 
usually good. Orders addressed to him, we can certify, 
will be executed with promptness and despatéh, and on 
the lowest terms. 


Tue Weexk.ies —Those two old established weekly 
newspapers, the Saturday Post and its cotemporary, 
the Saturday Courier, are still the best family news- 
papers of the day. For five dollars we will send a 
copy of each and a copy of the “ National”—or two 
copies of either and the ‘“ National”—or two copies 
of the ‘“ National,” and one of either of the papers. 
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